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Letus pray that strength and courage abundant be given to 
all who work fora world of reason and understanding ¥ 
that the qood that lies in each of our hearts may day bys 
day be magnified + thatwe will come to see more clearly 
not that which divides us, but that which unites us ¥ that 
cach hour may bring us closer to a final vi ctory, not of nation 
over nation, but of ourselves overourown evils and weake 
nesses ¥ that the true spirit of this Christmas Season ~ its joy, 
its beauty, its hope, and above: all its abiding faith - may 
live‘among us ¢ that the blessings of peace be ours ~ the 
peace to build and qrow, to live in harmonyand sympathy 
with others, and to plan for the future with confidence: 
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COVER: More revelations about Oliver 14 


North’s web erode Reagan’s credibility 


The President’s longtime intimates urge him to act more forceful- 
ly to combat the scandal. They suggest more staff firings anda 
faster disclosure of the full story. » CIA Director William Casey 
distresses Congressmen with his professions of little knowledge of 
the affair. » Ina TIME interview, Casey claims that NSC, not CIA, 
ran the covert Iran-contra operation. See NATION. 














WORLD: Washington’s growing crisis 
raises doubts about the contras’ future 
Fearing a slackening of U.S. support for the Nicaraguan rebels, 
Honduras tests the Administration’s resolve. » In South Africa 
the government slaps harsh new restrictions on the news media, 
shrouding the apartheid-torn society in a veil of censorship. 

> French Premier Jacques Chirac withdraws a proposal for uni- 
versity reform, capitulating to the country’s students. 
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LIVING: A seasonal sackful of toys 64 


arouses nostalgia, glee and controversy 
Those classic archetypes—the Knight and the Dragon, the Waif 
and the Dwarf, the Maiden and the Magician—find their modern 
counterparts in such figures as Jem, G.I. Joe, Pound Puppies, 
Madballs, dinosaurs and the Lazer Taggers. Meanwhile, TV con- 
tinues to play the role of sales manager and supervillain. » Plus an 





eclectic sampling of the best and the hottest. 


33 
Nation 
Texan Jim Wright be- 
comes Speaker of the 
House and starts a row 
over taxes. » Chicago's 
mayor keeps his oppo- 
nents guessing. 


74 

Video 

Bob Newhart, who 
seems to revel in obscu- 
rity, is an anchor of 
sanity in a sea of odd- 
balls on TV’s most un- 
sung hit series. 








50 


Economy & Business 
U.S. economic growth 
next year will be steady 
but not speedy. » Turn- 
ing up the heat on Wall 
Street. » Tisch wields 
the ax at CBS. 


75 

Books 

Today’s whodunit hero, 
often an athlete or an 
inept martial artist, is 
not always hard-boiled. 
> Carrying a torch for 
Emma Bovary. 


58 
Education 


Amid a scandal over 
Southern Methodist’s 
athletic policies, an 
aroused faculty and 
board trigger resigna- 
tions and reform. 


80 


Design 

The Brooklyn Museum 
goes back to a recently 
lost future with a re- 
markable show on the 
machine age, stream- 
lining, fins and all. 


70 


Cinema 

Diane Keaton, Jessica 
Lange and Sissy Spacek 
lose the soul of Crimes 
of the Heart.» Eddie 
Murphy gets lost in The 
Golden Child. 


82 


Julius Erving, basket- 
ball’s most watchable 
player and a winner 
who had all the moves, 
is making a memory of 
this year. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


n this holiday season, TIME 

takes a look at the myths and 
legends of childhood that have 
managed to survive even into this 
electronic age. We examine the 
ways in which those cartoon dolls 
He-Man and She-Ra are descend- 
ed from Hansel and Gretel, and 
how the dragons and tin soldiers 
of old have evolved into today’s 
plastic dinosaurs and G.I. Joes. 
But it is not only the myths that 
endure: often, traces of childhood 
still lurk beneath the tough hide of 
adults. This holds true, we found 
last week, even when those grownups work for TIME. Editors, 
writers and reporter-researchers often found it necessary to in- 
terrupt their tasks to poke through the mountain of dolls, blocks 
and robots that was amassed for the story in an empty office on 
our 26th floor. 

“My favorite was a marble-moving machine,” says Stefan 
Kanfer, who wrote the main story. Kanfer, senior editor of the 
Books section, long ago decorated his office with a stuffed lion, a 
windup dragon and games purchased from sidewalk vendors. 
He admits that toys are on his mind a lot, so much so, he con- 
fesses, “that I began thinking about this story last April. I was 
told, however, that it had to wait for Christmas.” 

Senior Editor José Ferrer, who edited the toys stories, claims 
he was too busy to play, but he acknowledges that he would like to 





Toy Testers Cocks, Graham and Alexander 


= try a newfangled gun called Lazer 

Tag: “I was also intrigued by one 

= toy, Spacewarp, which looks like a 
high-toned version of a marble 
game I used to love.”” When he was 
a boy, recalls Ferrer, toys were less 
exotic. He and his brother con- 
structed raceways from blocks for 
marbles to slide down, and would 
play with them for hours, until 
their sister toddled in and knocked 
everything over. 

In the midst of the distrac- 
tions (not to mention the quest for 
batteries), TIME relied on a panel 

of five-year-old experts: Brian Alexander advised his father, 
Economy & Business Senior Editor Charles Alexander, who, in 
turn, helped the writers with the business aspects of toys; Sam 
Cocks, whose dad Contributor Jay Cocks reviewed the more 
popular toys; and Julian Graham, whose mother Megan Ruth- 
erford helped research the stories. Brian tested the robots, while 
Julian and Sam went into the field (an F.A.O. Schwarz toy store 
in New York City), where they particularly approved of the 
trains and educational computers. Says Jay Cocks: “I am basi- 
cally a five-year-old who put the story together with consulta- 
tion from the others, using my somewhat larger vocabulary.” 
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Go Ahead. 
Take A Peek. 


You'll Surprise 
Yourself! 


Just take a peek at the 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY insert 
in this issue. 

You'll find out how to 
order the IDEAL HOLIDAY 
GIFT—52 weeks of award— 
winning coverage from the 
World's Number One 
Newsmagazine. 

And surprise yourself 
with a great FREE GIFT—our 
way of saying THANKS for 
giving TIME this Christmas. 
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INTRODUCING 
THE ALGER FUND. 


FROM THE 
INVESTMENT ADVISOR 
WHO TURNED $10,000 
INTO $651,228 OVER 2 
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$10,000 invested with Fred Alger in 1965 would have grown to $651,228 
over 21 years; a gain of better than 21% compounded annually and 10 times 
the gain in the S&P 500 over that span.* 

Now the same research operation and experienced professionals 
that produced those results for Alger’s institutional clients can put 
your money to work for you in The Alger Fund's Growth Portfolio. 

Of course, growth investing entails risk and is not suitable for 
everyone. So The Alger Fund lets you diversify through 
lower-risk investment vehicles, from the more conservative Alger 
Income and Growth Portfolio to three portfolios designed to 
generate high current income. 
Return the coupon for complete information and a 
prospectus. Or call The Alger Fund toll-free 
any time at 1-800-99-ALGER (992-5437) ext. 612 





THE ALGER FUND | THE ALGER FUND 





Alger Growth Portfolio 

Seeks long-term capital appreciation by investing 
primarily in large companies believed to have 
appreciation potential. 


Alger Small Capitalization Portfolio 
Seeks long-term capital appreciation by investing 
primarily in small companies believed to have 
appreciation potential. 

Alger Income and Growth Portfolio 
The most conservative of our stock portfolios 
Seeks a high level of dividend income by investing 
in dividend-paying stocks. Growth in stock value is 





PO. Box M51, Melville, N.Y 


Alger High Yield Portfolio 


Seeks maximum current income without assuming 
undue risk by investing in medium and lower-rated 
bonds. Capital appreciation is a secondary objective 


Alger Fixed Income Portfolio 


ete information on The Alger 
I will read the material carefully 














Mr. Miss 
Seeks high current income through prudent invest- Name _0 Mrs. _0 Ms 
ing in investment-grade fixed income securities 
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Alger Money Market Portfolio \ 
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{_Or call toll-free 1-800-98-ALGER ext. «2 , 24 hours, sever days a week. 











1-800-99-ALGER.... 


24 HOURS,7 DAYS A WEEK. 














Insider Trading 


To the Editors: 

In recent years the question of wheth- 
er or not to include a required course on 
ethics has been a topic of heated debate at 
many business schools. If nothing else, the 
Ivan Boesky scandal [ECONOMY & BUSI- 
NESS, Dec. 1] may have tipped the scales 
in favor of such instruction. 

Alexander H. Sareyan 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


v4 


WALL ST. SCAM 


The fall of Ivan Boesky is a welcome 
event. Anybody who is that driven must 
be sick. His pursuit of the big buck to the 
exclusion of any consideration for the 
people he affected had to be stopped. 

Larry Gassan 
Los Angeles 





At 56, I am unemployed because of 
corporate restructuring. My loss in wages 
and the forfeiture of my future pension 
benefits is only in the thousands of dollars. 
Multiply that by the number of my unfor- 
tunate fellow workers who were also fired, 
and you will see that we are the losers of 
millions as a result of avarice. 

Thomas G. Wright 
Granville, Ohio 


Many Americans are appalled by the 
sharklike quality of the unfriendly acquis- 
itors and their risk-arbitrage companions. 
The deeper problem is the destabilization 
of the economy: money is being made 
where there is no production and nothing 
of value has been created. 

William Karelis 
Boulder 


Ivan Boesky has the consolation of 
knowing that if he wants to, he can always 
go on the lecture circuit at a fancy fee. He 
might also decide to write a best seller or 
perhaps negotiate a film or television 
deal. Given his apparent vitality, Boesky 
may elect to do all three. Free enterprise 
does have its rewards. 

Allan R. O'Brien 
Ottawa 








Man of the Year 


I nominate the courageous Challenger 
astronauts. They were out there on the 
frontier, where America should be. 
Michael A.G. Michaud 
Bethesda, Md. 


Ivan Boesky, for disproving the the- 
ory that crime is caused by poverty. 

Joseph Pozzuoli 

New York City 





Barbara Mikulski from Maryland. 
She became the first female Democrat to 
be elected to the Senate on her own 
through hard work and leadership. 

Jill S. Renfroe 
Kennesaw, Ga. 


Senators Phil Gramm and Warren 
Rudman, for trying to cut spending. 

George Johnson 

San Francisco 


Anatoli Shcharansky: truly a man for 

all seasons. 
Sheldon Widlan 
Pittsburgh 


For all he has done to free the hos- 
tages, Terry Waite should be your choice. 
Mary S. Smith 

Agoura Hills, Calif. 


Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme, 
the martyr of peace. 

Khalid Bashir Wahla 

Faisalabad, Pakistan 


Mikhail Gorbachev, the only true 
statesman in the last half of the 20th cen- 
tury and the prime mover in efforts to re- 
duce the awesome nuclear stockpile. 

Ben Lane 
Stockholm 





Iranian Imbroglio 

The Reagan Administration has al- 
ways taken a tough stand against dealing 
with terrorists, and it has just as consis- 
tently backed down when the pressure 
started building, as evidenced by the Dan- 
iloff affair and now the Iran arms deal 
(NATION, Dec. 1]. This policy of duplicity 
has finally caught up with the White 
House. The shipment of weapons to Iran 
not only makes us look like idiots but has 
damaged our credibility and made other 

countries apprehensive about the U.S. 
David P. Edwards 
Coventry, Conn. 


Ah, for the good old days when the 
buck stopped with the President instead 
of a lieutenant colonel. 

Magy Stelling 
Oceanside, Calif. 


During World War II, I served as a 
special-funds officer for the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and was involved in financ- 



























ing many clandestine operations with un- 
vouchered funds. Looking back at the 
cost, I still feel these missions were worth- 
while. And from the vantage point of this 
experience, I agree with President Rea- 
gan that the Iran deal was not a mistake. 
Clinton Webb 
Richmond 








I can understand the President’s ini- 
tiative to improve relations with Iran, but 
the U.S. should be sending food, medical 
supplies and farm equipment, not death 
in the form of military hardware. 

Kerry Klegman 
Seattle 


The great irony in the demand that 
the President now exercise leadership is 
that he is being asked to do something he 
is not familiar with—take charge. His 
management style has been to allow his 
staff to run the Government. You cannot 
be a 9-to-5 President and expect to hold 
the Administration together. 

Howard Plotkin 
New York City 


President Reagan’s action to establish 
and improve relations with moderate fac- 
tions in Iran should not be misinterpreted 
as another Watergate. It is closer to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s diplomacy with China, 
which resulted in opening up the Bamboo 
Curtain and is now regarded as one of 
Nixon’s greatest accomplishments. Play- 
ing politics with the Iranian arms deal 
without knowing all the facts is an at- 
tempt to discredit our President. 

Morteza Minui 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Loss of Hope 


Your article about the lost generation 
of inner-city black males [NATION, Dec. 
1] was touching and informative. Yet 
somehow these men came off as hard- 
ened, cold-blooded types, when nothing 
could be further from the truth. Yes, I 
know these fellows can be quite danger- 
ous. Still, their violence is rooted in weak- 
ness and hurt feelings, not cool, calculated 
strength. These young men have a fragile 
sense of self. They feel they must avenge 
even the slightest insult that might cast 
doubt on their manliness and must defy 
any authority that would curtail their 
sense of self. Likewise, black youths shun 
menial work, which they feel is demean- 
ing and marks them as a nobody. People 
who have profound doubts about their 
worth as human beings cannot afford to 
take such jobs. 

Robert Johnson, Professor 
School of Justice 
American University 
Washington 
















I believe black Americans are grow- 
ing tired of the constant emphasis by the 
media on the problems in black society. 
Any self-respecting black person should 
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ow we pushed 
America’s premier road sedan 
to the ultimate braking point. When driving conditions 
are less than ideal, Pontiac 6000 STE helps keep you out of a bind with advanced 
anti-lock braking. This new system delivers improved braking capability on 
almost any surface, wet or dry. Together with superb handling and fuel-injected V6 power, 
it gives you a machine with some of the finest performance 
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Is Back—In a Collection of 
20 Quality Stereo 
Cassettes 


Glenn Miller's “Moonlight Serenade,” Woody 
Herman’s “Woodchopper’s Ball,” Harry James’ 
“Ciribiribin,” Duke Ellington's “Sophisticated 
Lady,” Benny Goodman's “Let's Dance.” 

It was called The Swing Era. And for America, it 
was love at first sound. 

Now, you can relive those swinging, dancing days 
with TimE-LiFE Music's premier collection, THE 
SWING ERA, presented year-by-year, on 20 quality 
stereo cassettes. 

The recording techniques of the “30s and 40s just 
weren't up to capturing all the rich, thrilling, vibrant 
sounds created by Glenn Miller, Harry James, 
Woody Herman, the Dorseys and other Swing 
Era greats. That’s why, over 15 years ago, 
TimE-LIFE Music got conductor-arranger 
Billy May to lead as many of the original 
musicians and vocalists (like Pete Candoli, 
Trummy Young, Babe Russin and Helen 
Forrest) as could be assembled to re-create , 
and record the original arrangements, in 
brilliant, authentic stereo. 


State-of-the-Art 
Stereo Cassettes 


Those recordings made music history 
but have long been unavailable. 
Now, in response to continuing 
demand, the best of THE SWING 
ERA is back—over 250 classic 
songs in all. And the sound is richer and 
cleaner, with more dynamic rouse than 
ever, thanks to Capitol Records’ state-of- 
the-art XDR™ cassette mastering and 
duplication process, combined with the 
Dolby HX Pro™ Extended Headroom 
and Dolby B noise-reduction systems. 


1936-1937 Bugle Call Rag (Benny Goodman ver- 
sion) ¢ Moten Swing (Andy Kirk version) ¢ I’m Gettin’ 
Sentimental Over You (Tommy Dorsey version) ¢ 
Remember (Red Norvo version) ® Caravan 
(Duke Ellington version) ¢ plus 18 more. 


1937-1938 Sleepy Time Gal (Glen Gray 
version) ® Summertime (Bob Crosby version) ¢ 
Music, Maestro, Please! (Tommy Dorsey 
version) © Don’t Be That Way (Benny Good- 
man version) ® plus 19 more. 


1938-1939 Swingin’ the Blues (Count 
Basie version) ¢ My Reverie (Larry Clinton 
version) ® Pavanne (Glenn Miller version) ® 
plus 23 more. 


1939-1940 Boogie Woogie Maxixe (Bob 
Crosby version) ¢ Ain't She Sweet Jimmie 
Lunceford version) © Seven Come Eleven (Benny 
Goodman version) ¢ Cotton Tail (Duke Ellington 
version) ® plus 21 more. 


1940-1941 In the Mood (Glenn Miller ver- 
sion) © You Made Me Love You (Harry James 
version) © Deep River (Tommy Dorsey ver- 
sion) @ Blues on Parade (Woody Herman 
version) ® plus 18 more. 


And more of the best swinging hits! 


The Collection of a Lifetime To Order, 

This ultra-high quality treasury of THE SWING ERA—20 CALL TOLL Fi REE I- asin TIME 
cassettes in an elegant silver carrying case*, accompanied by Adee erage 

a 32-page Guide to the Collection—is just $195.00 plus $10.00 z Agim eet ctu pane gy 

shipping and handling and applicable sales tax.** Or send a check for $205.00 


and applicable sales tax to: 


Here are just some of the 


. * ° (TIME) Time-uire Music 
Swingin’ Hits you'll hear FATEa 541 N. Fairbanks Court 


music Chicago, Illinois 60611 
1930- 1936 I've Found a New Baby (Benny Goodman — Order today and also receive a FREE 
version) © Muskrat Ramble (Bob Crosby version) ¢ St. Louis Stereo Cassette Player with your collection. 
Blues (Dorsey Brothers version) ¢ Casa Loma Stomp (Casa “Case available for a limited time only. 
Loma version) * Mad House (Tommy Hines version) ¢ Residents of Ch, CO, DC, Es IN, MIN, MO 


NY, TX, VA, WA, please add sales tax. ©1986 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC. 0AAQVS 





Sophisticated Lady (Duke Ellington version) ¢ plus 17 more. 


OCUS. 








fluff. 


Some news programs bring little 
focus to the issues. Or give you more 
fluff than fact. But to get the story 
straight, news has to examine more: 
below the surface, beyond the fluff. 

As a news team, we bring you a 
more thorough exploration of the 
issues. So you get the facts in focus. 
Get the depth of news that respects 
your level of intelligence. 





( Cel 


Ron Magers and C ma Marin 


We give it to you straight. 


















oO Computers and Communications 


In this imperfect world, some 
videocassette recordings look worse than 
others. That's why NEC invented the new 
DX-2000U. It’s the world’s first VCR with 
Digital Noise Reduction —a computerized 


system that actually improves the picture 
On the left is a dramatization of a 

noisy videocassette. (Noise can arise from 

repeated playing, off-air recording, 





The first VCR that 


copying, etc.) You can see snow, grain, 
and glitches. On the right is the effect of 
the same tape, as it would be played on 
NEC's DX-2000U. The snow has melted 
The fuzz has fled. And the glitches are 
gone. Digital Noise Reduction not only 
improves the picture on bad tapes, it helps 
even well-recorded tapes look their best 
So if you want to see the cleanest 





makes a bad 
it.) ol-4elelele p 





picture from any VHS cassette, see your 
NEC dealer. He’s got good news for bad 
tapes: the DX-2000U with Digital Noise 
Reduction 


NEC 


ng high technology home 
RE INFORMATION CALL: (312) 860-9500 





deem it a disgrace to have our internal 
problems paraded nationally, as well as 
internationally. Blacks should no longer 


accept the attempt to depict us as Ameri- 
ca’s “problem child.” We are like any oth- 
er ethnic group, and the continued nega- 
tive portrayal of blacks leads me to 
conclude that this picture of us may have 
subtle racist connotations. 
Irvin Hicks Jr. 
Washington 





Lining Up Mondrian 


Piet Mondrian would be very upset if 
he knew that you displayed his painting 
Composition in a Square with Red Corner 
[ART, Dec. 1] on its side with diagonal 
lines rather than as a diamond with verti- 
cal and horizontal lines. Mondrian never 
painted a diagonal line during his neo- 
plastic period, maintaining steadfastly 
that only horizontals and verticals pro- 
duced the necessary energy and tension so 
fundamental to his paintings. Indeed, he 
withdrew from the De Stijl group when 
Theo van Doesburg, its chief spokesman 
and editor of its magazine, began painting 
diagonal lines. 

L. Bruce Anderson Jr. 
Billings, Mont. 


Out in the Cold 


How can we read of the plight of the 
poor and the homeless [NATION, Nov. 
24|—900 men sleeping in a New York 
City armory, families in Dallas seeking 
shelter where there is none—and then 
read of millions of dollars spent on arms 
and support for foreign countries? How 
can our President turn his back on our 
own people and ship weapons to Iran? 
How can he say, with a real semblance of 
concern, that there is no need here? 

Mary Mahar Beacom 
Canfield, Ohio 








Your article on the homeless is among 
the few I have read that see these poor 
souls as something more than drunken 
bums who have given up on life and prefer 
to lie in dark alleys. You have shown 
them for what they are: men and women 
with children who have run into bad luck 
and who need shelter and support to help 
them get back on their feet. 

Jennifer Smith 
Tempe, Ariz. 


We Americans can call ourselves nei- 
ther civilized nor humane if we continue 
to accept the conditions and numbers of 
the homeless in our cities. Call the remedy 
what you will—make-work or Commu- 
nism—our Government must correct 
poverty in America. 

Arthur D. Raff 
San Diego 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 





icture it. 
Your boss has just 
on hl a 
Wo CO es have 
[Dew 


ar’s. 


just peace 
And you say, 
“Famous Grouse, please” 


“Famous what?” say all three. 
“Grouse;’ say you.“ The Famous /4 


Grouse.” 

And with a wee 
dram of luck, the boss 
may ask for a taste. 

You can prod him, of course, 
by explaining that Scotland knows 
no finer Scotch...that, indeed, it 
ranks first in that land of experts. 
Admit casually that it costs a 
bit more than Dewar’s, “but a 

tad less than yours, sir.” 
As always, the taste will 
be the clincher. “Aha,” he will 
ay, “Ilike our Scotch.” 
Whereupon, you have hop- 
scotched your competition. 


THE FAMOUS GROUSE’ 


Scotland sends its best. 








Remember special occasions by sending a gift of The Famous Grouse anywhere in the 


er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters continental U.S. where allowed by state law. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. The Famous Grouse? 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, © 1986, Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, CT. 
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He’s alert, energetic with bright eyes, a 
shiny coat and smooth, supple muscles 
and skin. 


Hi Pro helped build this healthy, glow- 


ing dog, and Hi Pro can do the same for 


your dog. That’s because Hi Pro’s 
unique formula helps build healthy dogs 
six ways: 


1. More Protein. Purina Hi Pro has 


Helping pets live 


, longer, healthier lives” Give your dog the 


© Ralston Purina Company, 1986 


27% protein compared to 20-22% in 
many other dog foods to help build mus- 
cle and other body tissue. 

2. Better quality protein. Hi Pro's 
protein comes from three principal 
sources. Many other dog foods have only 
two. More sources can mean better 
quality protein to help ensure a thick, 
shiny coat. 

3. Concentrated nutrition. Hi Pro 
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people can be proud of. 


has a dense particle with concentrated 
nutrition. Your dog can eat less of it 
than many other dog foods to fulfill his 
nutritional needs. 

4.More energy. Hi Pro has more 
energy to help keep your active dog 
alert, full of pep and stamina. 
5.More digestible. Hi Pro is 84% 
digestible for greater absorption of the 
essential nutrients and less waste. 


SNAP Re Oe CT A OR Ct * Ree SBOE REN, 


6. Backed by 60 years of Purina 
Research. Research put 25 known 
essential vitamins and minerals into 

Hi Pro, all designed to help keep your 
dog in peak form. 


Purina® brand Hi Pro dog meal helps 
build healthy looking dogs six ways. 
When your dog looks and feels this 
good, it says a lot about the care you 
give him and the pride you feel for him. 


np 


A 


Hi Pro Glow of good health. i 




























Not all of today’s best investments 
are found on Wall Street. 


We discovered this one nestled among the elms on Main Street. 

We also spotted one in the driveway two doors down. 

The simple truth is, the country has become very bullish on 
the Volkswagen Jetta. So much in fact, that its sales have sur- 
passed such blue chip commodities as Mercedes and BMW. 

Now one doesn’t have to be a Wall Street wizard to know 
that a German-engineered road car is a very good investment. 
And when that road car happens to be a Volkswagen Jetta, 
it soon becomes a very smart investment, too. 

Just examine the dividends. 

Better fourth gear passing acceleration than a BMW 325e. 
More interior room than a Mercedes 190e. And, a capital 
investment of less than half as much? All in a car that’s more 
exciting than a 50-point leap in the Dow:* 

So if you’re looking for a really solid 1987 
investment— instead of calling your broker, Jetta 
try your Volkswagen dealer. 
"Based on @ comparison of manulacturers’ suggested retall paces. Equipment levels may vary. ©1986 Volkswagen [Seatbelts save lives ] 
**The Dow a trademark and service mark of Dow Jones & ¢ In 
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| 
‘ The messages keep com- 
| ——. > ing at Ronald Reagan, 
pe from friends, senior lead- 


ers of both parties, veteran 
public officials belatedly summoned to 


provide outside counsel, even his wife 
Their essence can be put in one word: act 
Fire Chief of Staff Donald Regan or CIA 
Director William Casey, or both, as proof 
that the Administration intends to make 
a fresh start. Call the key figures in the 


Iran arms-contra funds scandal, Oliver 
North and John Poindexter, into the Oval | 
Office and demand from them an ac- | 
counting of their activities. But above all, 


do something. Don’t just wait for inquisi- 
tive journalists, congressional investiga- 
tors or, eventually, an independent coun- 
sel to force out all the facts about North’s 


sticky web of arms and money dealings 
That will only intensify the drip, drip, 
drip of daily revelations that is wearing 


With Reagan unwilling to force out the away the White House’s credibility at an 
7 , - alarming rate 

facts, Oli ver North AY web spreads ever wider The President, appearing befuddled 
by the growing scandal that in one bizarre 
month has poleaxed public confidence in 
his leadership, seemed willing to listen but 
not hear. As former aides cloaked them- 
selves in the Fifth Amendment, and new 
revelations poured forth, Reagan kept re- 
peating that he wanted all the facts to 
emerge. Yet he did nothing on his own to 
break open the mysteries. Revealing an 
insouciance that is the dark side of his 
charm, he told a friend, “I watch every 
day like everybody else to find out what 
will come out. I’m as puzzled and interest- 
ed as anybody.” 

Each week brings new twists on the 
old Watergate question, the latest being 
What else does the President claim not 
to know, and when will he realize he 
should know it? He doesn’t seem sure 
whether he authorized the first Israeli 
shipments of arms to Iran in August 
1985; he doesn’t seem to know what his 
former National Security Council point 
man North did with the profits from the 
arms deals 

Amid the turmoil, accusations began 
to surface that there may be yet another 
shock to come: that some of the profits 
of the arms-for-hostages deal may have 
ended up financing pro-contra political 
advertisements and perhaps even the 
campaigns of pro-contra congressional 
candidates. That charge is being made 
publicly by Democrats who have little 
evidence and obvious axes to grind, but 
it is a suspicion that is being voiced 
within the Executive Branch as well 
According to one Government source, 
the Iranian arms profits were diverted 
into a political slush fund. According to 
another source close to the FBI, the 
No shelter from the storm: the President walking to the White House last week |} bureau is “looking into the possibility 
=| of a connection” between money that 
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- A 
OLIVER NORTH 





ROBERT McFARLANE 


was supposed to have gone to the 
contras and “Republican campaign 
contributions.” 

Spokesmen at the White House and 


the FBI say they have no knowledge of 


that particular inquiry, and those people 
who have been cited as potential conduits 
for the funding of political campaigns 
deny any involvement. But officials note 


that the investigation into all aspects of 


the matter is still wide open 


Among the other revelations last 
week in the murky affair 
> Former National Security Adviser 


Robert McFarlane told the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that Reagan gave 
prior approval to a shipment of U.S. arms 
by Israel to Lran in August 1985. That ap- 
proval came at a White House session on 
Aug. 6 or 7, a source who was at the meet- 
ing told TIME. As part of a plan to help 
free U.S. hostages, the President autho- 
rized McFarlane to tell the Israelis that 
the U.S. would replace arms they shipped 
to Iran. Also at the meeting, according to 
this source: Regan, Poindexter (who, as 
McFarlane’s deputy at that time, took 





The 
also be, in the words of 
former Senator Howard Baker, the man who “destroys Ronald Reagan” 





The former National 
Security Adviser says 
Reagan gave prior approval to an arms shipment in August 1985 





“Marine's Marine” may 


notes), Deputy CIA Director John Mc- 
Mahon, Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger and Secretary of State 
George Shultz. No written intelligence 
“finding” justifying this circumvention of 
the U.S. embargo on weapons to Iran was 
prepared. Attorney General Edwin 
Meese said last month that Reagan had 
learned of the Israeli shipment only after 
the fact; White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes last week amended that to say, in 
effect, that Reagan could not remember 
whether he gave an advance green light 
> Before undertaking his mission to 
Tehran in May 1986, McFarlane, by 
then out of the Government but acting 
as a presidential emissary, went to CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va., and re- 
ceived a briefing and a four-page set of 
negotiating instructions, a source who 
was involved recounts. That indicates 
far greater CIA participation in U.S. ne- 
gotiations with Iran than has yet been 
acknowledged 

> Red faced with anger, Shultz disclosed 
at a public congressional hearing that 
U.S. Ambassador to Lebanon John Kelly 


JOHN POINDEXTER 


testify, discussed with Casey evidence that funds had been diverted 


GEORGE SHULTZ 


bypassed by an ambassador in the hostages-for-arms dealing 
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McFarlane’s NSC 
successor, who refused to 








The Secretary of State, 
angry, says he was 


had bypassed the Secretary of State to | 
conduct negotiations for the release of 
American hostages with, in Kelly’s words, 
“arms to Iran as an inducement.” Kelly 
had reported his results only to the White 
House, through a CIA “privacy” channel 
Sources close to Kelly reveal that McFar- 
lane, in a briefing in Washington, explic- 
itly instructed the ambassador not to 
discuss the arms-hostages talks with 
the State Department. McFarlane in pub- 
lic testimony denied giving Kelly any 
instructions 

> An Israeli who participated in U.S.-ap- 
proved sales to Iran in 1985 of American 
weapons from Israeli stockpiles reveals 
that some of the proceeds were originally 
supposed to be funneled back into Iran to 
finance groups working to overthrow the 
Khomeini government. He displayed a 
memo written to Shimon Peres, then Is- 
raeli Prime Minister, which named this 
ingenious scheme of having the Ayatullah 
finance his own downfall as one of the 
goals of the arms sales 

> An Israeli government minister de- 
scribed to TIME how North had directed 





15 








| profits to Swiss bank accounts. 


| “This is all I got from Oliver 


the diversion of Iranian arms 


His story: stung by the official 
American announcement that 
money had been paid by “repre- 
sentatives of Israel” into Swiss 
accounts controlled by the con- 
tras, the three top leaders of the 
Jerusalem government sum- 
moned Amiram Nir, North’s li- 
aison in Israel, to tell them what 
happened. Nir waved a piece of 
green paper at them. Said he: 


North. This is a name of a Swiss 
bank and the account number in 
North’s handwriting.” His only 
role, said Nir, was to pass on to 
the Iranians North’s instructions 
to pay money into that account. 
> North at one point told 
McFarlane that the diversion of 
funds to the contras had been ap- 
proved by his superiors, accord- 
ing to a person familiar with the 
operation. North accompanied 
McFarlane on his May mission to Teh- 
ran. In Israel after the mission, North at- 
tempted to cheer up a despondent McFar- 
lane by telling him that there was some 
good news: “We” had diverted money 
from the arms sales to the contras, On 
Nov. 25, when Attorney General Meese 
identified McFarlane as one who knew 
about the siphoning, McFarlane drafted a 
public statement saying, “I took it to have 
been a matter of approved policy, sanc- 
tioned by higher authority,” and read that 
statement to North over the phone. 


| North’s reply: “Of course it’s true. You 
| know I would never do anything that 


wasn't approved.” 

> New York Businessman Roy Furmark, 
a consultant to Saudi Billionaire Adnan 
Khashoggi, described a financial mystery 
in an interview with TIME. His story: 
Khashoggi lined up $25 million in bridge 
financing for U.S. sales of arms to Iran 
this year. Toronto Investors Donald Fra- 





The 
lranscam 
Trail 


This chronology 

of the Reagan 
Administration's 
involvement in arms 
sales to Iran and the 
secret funding of the 
Nicaraguan contras 
is based on testimony 





WILLIAM CASEY 
Director claims, “We had no information about that” 








ser and Ernest Miller, together with some 
Middle Eastern and European investors, 
routed the $25 million via Khashoggi into 
the Swiss account of Lake Resources, 
Inc.—$10 million in February and $15 
million in May. Why Lake Resources? 
Says Furmark: “Mr. Khashoggi said Mr. 
Nir of the Israeli government told him 
that Lake Resources was the account the 
Americans had designated for payment.” 
Of the $25 million, $15 million seems to 
have disappeared. Furmark went to his 
old friend Casey to ask what happened; 
Casey insisted to him that Lake Re- 
sources was not a CIA account. It appears, 
in fact, to be the account of a company | 
that was incorporated in Panama (though 
all its directors live in Switzerland) in 
May 1985 and officially liquidated on 
Nov. 10 this year. Suzanne Hesti, listed as 
president, refuses to say what kind of busi- 
ness the company conducted. 


> In closed-door testimony to the House 


= —————— 








approve the plan, contacts former 
although former CIA Officer 
National Security 
Adviser Robert 
| McFarlane last 
week denied the 
existence of sucha | 
plot. i 
Congress Theodore Shackley 
strengthens the in West Germany, 
Boland Amendment | according to the 
by banning any U.S. New York Times. 
agency from Ghorbanifar 
| supporting the proposes selling 
contra war. U.S. arms to Iran as 
a swap for 
Lebanon. Shackley 
Iranian Arms Dealer _ passes the 
Manucher proposal to U.S. 


by public officials, 

details that sources 

have disclosed to 

TIME, and reliable 

newspaper and reportedly devises 

television reports. a plan to use private | 
U.S. citizens and 
other countries to 
funnel aid to the 
Nicaraguan rebel 
forces. President 

| Reagan is said to 





Ghorbanifar 


| officials. 


On the diversion of 
contra funds, the CIA 








= Foreign Affairs Committee 

2 which promptly leaked—Casey 
= disclosed that Furmark had in- 
‘deed warned him that there 
> were irregularities involving the 
profits from the Iranian arms 
© deals. Casey got this tip on Oct 
8 7, more than a month before 
the contra diversions were pub- 
licly revealed by Meese. Casey | 
promptly took the information 
to Poindexter and, one of his 
aides says, suggested that “he 
get himself a lawyer.” 

At week’s end a three-judge 
federal panel reportedly chose an 
independent counsel to look into 
all aspects of the arms-contras af- 
fair. He is Lawrence Walsh, 74, a 
former prosecutor, judge and 
president of the American Bar 
Association who was also an 
American negotiator in the Viet 
Nam peace talks. Walsh said 
only, “I absolutely can’t com- 
ment on anything.” | 

For all these revelations, nothing like 
the full story of the Iranian arms deals 
and contra fund diversions has yet 
emerged. The main obstacle: many of the 
congressional witnesses who could be 
most enlightening persisted in pleading 
their right under the Fifth Amendment to 
refuse to answer questions. North, who 
was fired from the NSC staff when the 
scandal broke, and his former boss Poin- 
dexter, the National Security Adviser, 
who resigned at the same time, have re- 
peatedly been identified as prime movers 
in the whole mess; they reiterated their re- 
fusal to testify last week. Others who did 
the same: Richard Secord, a retired Air 
Force general who was deeply involved in 
funneling aid to the contras and who, it 
turned out last week, was also involved in 
arms and hostage negotiations; Robert 
Dutton, an associate of Secord’s; Robert 
Owen, allegedly a liaison between North 
and the contras. Robert Earl, a North 





| Billionaire Adnan 

| Khashoggi 
The ClAreportedly | arranges ameeting 
suggests that the between 
U.S. encourage allies Ghorbanifar and 
to sell arms to Iran Israeli arms 
as away ofbettering dealers. 
relations. Defense 
ae 
Weinberger bristles, | 
“This is absurd.” McFarlane meets 


“Summer = 





with David Kimche 
of the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry 
to discuss ways 


In London, Saudi 
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deputy, came up with a novel 
reason for delaying testimony to 
the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee. He pleaded his Sixth 
Amendment right to be repre- 
sented by counsel, who, he said, 
would need a long time to get a 
security clearance. 

Nonetheless, the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee opened 
the first public—indeed, tele- 
vised—hearings into the affair. 
The first witness was Shultz, who 
stressed what he did not know. 
The Secretary of State said he 
considered the diversion of funds 
to the contras “illegal”—he was 
the first Administration official 
to make such a flat statement— 
but asserted that his own role in it 
was “zero.” He confirmed his op- 
position to the Israeli transfers of 
arms to Iran in 1985, but con- 
tended he was told little or noth- 
ing of the direct U.S. sales this 
year. Though the President 
signed an intelligence “finding” authoriz- 
ing them on Jan. 17, Shultz did not hear 
about it until November. Shultz did have 
one bombshell to toss. After the scandal 
became public, he asked all State Depart- 
ment diplomats throughout the world to 
report to him what they knew. He read to 
the committee a cable he received in re- 
sponse from Ambassador Kelly in Beirut. 
Excerpts: “I met in Washington, in July 
or August 1986, with Robert McFarlane, 
who briefed me on the hostage negotia- 
tions involving arms to Iran as an induce- 
ment. Between the dates of Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 4, 1986, I had numerous conversa- 
tions with Lieut. Colonel Oliver North 
and Richard V. Secord relating to the hos- 
tage negotiations ... I received and sent 
numerous ‘back channel’ messages to and 
from the White House . . . using CIA com- 
munications facilities.” Said Shultz: “I 
am, to put it mildly, shocked to learn this 
after the event from an ambassador.” He 


RICHARD SECORD 
in getting aid to the rebels, and in arms and hostage negotiations 





called Kelly back to Washington to face 
questioning. 

Sources familiar with Kelly’s version 
of events say that in the briefing Kelly 
asked McFarlane whether Shultz knew 
about the arms-hostages talks. McFarlane 
is said to have replied, “The Secretary is 
fully informed, but he is completely and 
totally against it.” McFarlane supposedly 
then instructed Kelly to communicate 
with no one in the State Department, in- 
cluding Shultz, but to deal directly with 
the White House. 

McFarlane, following Shultz in testi- 
fying to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
told a very different story. Kelly, he said, 
had asked for the briefing, and McFar- 
lane spent almost all of it detailing his 
views on the feuds and factions Kelly 
would encounter in Lebanon. He men- 
tioned hostages only to remark that if one 
or more were released, Kelly might be 
asked to make the arrangements to get 





The retired Air Force 
general was involved 





= them out of Lebanon. Since he 
was no longer in Government, 
said McFarlane, “I ... had no 
authority to direct anybody to do 
anything, but would not have if I 
had the authority.” 

McFarlane spent much of his 
time fencing with the Congress- 
men about his stated assumption 
that North and Poindexter had 
acted with “higher authority.” 
McFarlane conjectured that 
North and Poindexter had inter- 
preted Reagan’s undisguised zeal 
for aiding the contras as giving 
them an “authority” that did not 
in fact exist. 

The frustrating failure of the 
full story to come out has set off 
alarms throughout the political 
establishment. The President 
and First Lady met two weeks 
ago with former Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Robert Strauss 
and onetime Republican Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers. 

The meeting had been set up by Michael 
Deaver, the former White House aide, 
who has stayed in close touch with Nancy 
Reagan. Deaver is one of several old 
friends who are trying to impress on the 
White House the depth of public unease 
over Iranscam. 

In the view of both critics and allies, 
Reagan cannot afford to wait until the 
special House and Senate investigating 
committees that begin work in January 
and the independent counsel who may be 
named this week finally squeeze out the 
complete story. Whatever credit the Pres- 
ident may have gained by asking for those 
investigations and pledging “full coopera- 
tion” is being eroded by piecemeal revela- 
tions that only stir suspicions of another 
cover-up. One piece of evidence: 47% of 
the respondents questioned in a New 
York Times-CBS News poll taken last 
week thought that Reagan was “lying” 
(the exact word of a question) when he 
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disclaimed all knowledge of the 
diversion of funds to the con- 
tras, vs. only 37% who believed 
the President to be telling the 
truth. 

But Reagan so far has 
shown no hint that he is get- 
ting the message. He told 
Strauss and Rogers that he 
still thought the storm would 
blow itself out in a week or 
two. He began his only public 
comments on the scandal last 
week with a joke: “Let me just 
add a few words about the 
controversy concerning Iran— 
or haven't you heard about 
it?” The American Legislative 
Exchange Council, which he 
was addressing, responded 
with nervous laughter. 

Whatever Reagan does or 
does not do, “all the facts” are 
bound to come out. In a series of inter- 
views with some of the main partici- 
pants, TIME has pieced together a clear- 
er picture of how the Reagan 
Administration got involved in sordid 
deals to swap arms for hostages and 
hide the money through a network of 
shady middlemen to circumvent con- 
gressional scrutiny. 

On July 3, 1985, David Kimche, then 
director general of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry, came to see McFarlane in 
Washington. Kimche suggested that the 
time was ripe for the U.S. to establish 
communication with elements in the Ira- 
nian government who were willing to 
consider a new relationship. (Kimche has 
said publicly that McFarlane had ap- 
proached him earlier with the same idea.) 
Kimche had already been in touch with 
the Iranians through a shadowy network: 
Khashoggi, Manucher Ghorbanifar—an 
expatriate Iranian arms dealer—and Is- 
raeli arms merchants were all part of it. 
The Israeli government, said Kimche, 
had confidence these Iranian contacts 
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would eventually prevail in the power 
struggle already beginning in Tehran over 
the succession to the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. 

Kimche warned from the start that 
the Iranians sooner or later would ask for 
arms. Any faction that came to power 
would first have to develop a constituency 
in the Iranian military and Khomeini’s 
Revolutionary Guards, and weapons were 
the only currency likely to sway them. At 
the same time, said Kimche, the Iranians 
thought they could prevail on Muslim fa- 
natics in Lebanon to release American 
hostages. In fact, said Kimche, the Irani- 
ans had outlined to him three separate ar- 
rangements under which the hostages 
might be set free. 

McFarlane discussed the Iranian 
overture with Shultz, Weinberger and Ca- 
sey—ironically, at about the time when 
Reagan, in a July 8 speech, was listing 
Iran as being first among a “confedera- 
tion of terrorist states.” In mid-July 
McFarlane, accompanied by Shultz, 
broached Kimche’s ideas to Reagan in 


The Saudi billionaire 
asked two Canadians to 


Bethesda Naval Hospital, 
where the President was recu- 
perating from colon surgery. 
Reagan saw the dangers of an 
arms-for-hostages swap, but 
also appreciated the value of 
new contact with Iran. He 
bought the idea that arms ship- 
ments would be intended to 
strengthen a group that might 
eventually be able to wean Iran 
away from support of terrorism. 
McFarlane called Kimche in 
Israel to say the U.S. was inter- 
ested in seeing what he could 
work out. 

Kimche phoned McFar- 
lane again on July 30 to set up 
another visit to Washington. 
He arrived Aug. 2 with some 
disquieting news: his Iranian 
contacts had lost confidence in 
their ability to sway the Leba- 
nese extremists; getting the American 
hostages released would not be so easy. At 
the same time, the Iranians were worried 
about their own vulnerability; they need- 
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ed arms to cement their position. McFar- | 


lane was uneasy about the idea of ship- 
ping U.S. arms to people the American 
government had no contact with except 
through Kimche. Well, Kimche replied, 
suppose Israel shipped the arms and 
asked the U.S. to replenish Israel’s stocks? 
Said McFarlane: “David, let’s not kid our- 
selves. The matter isn’t whether or not Is- 
rael is entitled to buy weapons from the 
U.S. The matter is a policy judgment that 
you are going to start supporting a faction 
in Iran with weapons and whether that’s a 
sensible thing to do.” 

McFarlane nonetheless took 
Kimche’s proposal to Reagan, by then 
back in the White House, in the fateful 
meeting of Aug. 6 or 7. He made no rec- 
ommendation, but stressed the positive 
aspect of the deal: strengthening suppos- 
edly moderate elements in Iran. Weinber- 
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asked, could the U.S. be sure of = 
the Iranians’ good faith? What = 
political damage would result if = 
the deal were discovered? 
Shultz argued strenuously 
against supplying arms, even 
indirectly, to a nation that the 
US. was condemning as a 
sponsor of terrorism. 

What evolved was a two- 
part proposal: the U.S. would 
approve the Israeli sale as a 
means of gaining influence in 
Tehran and ask the Iranians 
to secure the release of Ameri- 
can hostages, but would try to 
keep the two matters separate. 
“Our purpose has always been 
not to tilt in this [Iran-Iraq] 
war,” said the President, “and 
we're not going to contribute 
to terrorism.”’ But Reagan 
thought that approving an Is- 
raeli sale would not violate those princi- 
ples, so—yes, the U.S. would resupply 
Israel. Oddly, there was no discussion of 
the types or quantities of weapons to be 
shipped; neither then nor later did Rea- 
gan concern himself with such details. 


he next day McFarlane called 
Kimche. Said McFarlane: “David, 
this is a very important moment, 
and let’s both understand what the 
US. wants to accomplish here.” The USS., 
he said, wanted political entrée, not an 
arms-for-hostages swap. Kimche said he 
understood. McFarlane concluded, “But 
if Israel chooses to do this, you can expect 
to buy replacements from the U.S.” 
Israel made sales in August, Sep- 
tember and November of 1985, the last 
one involving North, an obscure Marine 
on the NSC staff who had made himself 
a hero to Reagan by arranging the U.S. 
seizure of the terrorists who had hi- 
jacked the Italian cruise ship Achille 
Lauro. North talked the CIA into sup- 
plying a plane to carry the November 
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shipment, on the pretense that it con- 
sisted of oil-drilling equipment. But 
McFarlane worried that Kimche’s deal- 
ings with the Iranians were developing 
into exactly the arms-for-hostages swap 
the Americans had feared. 

On the other hand, intelligence re- 
ports indicated that the faction Kimche 
was dealing with was gaining strength. By 
then the National Security Adviser was 
about to resign, but he wanted to settle 
matters before he left the Government. 
Flying back to Washington with Reagan 
from the President’s Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion in California, McFarlane told Rea- 
gan the time had come for a decision: con- 
tact the Iranians firsthand, find out what 
was going on and then either press ahead 
with the project under firmer American 
control or cancel it. Reagan concurred 
and convened a Dec. 6 meeting of the 
NSC, at which it was agreed to dispatch 
McFarlane to a meeting in London that 
Kimche had set up for Dec. 8, a Sunday. 
His instructions: no more arms. 

McFarlane met first with Kimche; 
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North attended. McFarlane told 
= the Israeli that Reagan was will- | 
ing to continue political contacts 
with Iran, but as for further arms | 
sales, “David, we just can’t do | 
it.” Kimche argued that the Ira- 
nian connection had too much 
value to abandon, but McFar- | 
lane insisted, “This has veered 
from its original purpose.” 
On Sunday afternoon 
Kimche took McFarlane and 
North to a meeting in a London 
apartment. The Iranian contact 
turned out to be not very direct: 
it was not a government official 
but Ghorbanifar, the expatriate 
arms dealer. Yaacov Nimrodi, 
an Israeli arms merchant, was 
also present. Kimche had rep- 
resented Ghorbanifar as being 
politically astute, but McFar- 
lane found him to be a “man of 
no integrity” who was obsessed with arms 
and insensitive to the political concerns of 
the U.S. McFarlane returned to Wash- 
ington and gave a pessimistic report to the 
NSC. Shultz was traveling in Europe but 
sent advice to “not have anything more to 

| do with this.” McFarlane believed the 
Iranian arms deal was dead. 

He was wrong. On Jan. 7, 1986, 
shortly after McFarlane left the Govern- 
ment, Reagan convened another NSC 
meeting. According to Shultz, nothing 
was put to a vote and no formal deci- 
sion was announced. But, says the Sec- 
retary, he could sense that the trend of 
the discussion was going in favor of ad- 
ditional arms sales. Still opposed, Shultz 
made little effort after that to find out 
what was happening; he told the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, “I... kick my- 
self” for not being more aggressive. 

What did happen was that Reagan 
signed the Jan. 17 intelligence finding au- 
thorizing arms sales from U.S. stockpiles. 
CIA officials say Casey took the lead in 

pressing for the finding to make sure the 
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agency had authority to as- 
sist what had become an 
NSC operation. Reagan at 
the same time ordered Ca- 
sey not to tell Congress. 
Poindexter and North held 
a series of secret meetings 
with Iranians. 

McFarlane came back 
into the picture in April, 
when his successor Poin- 
dexter phoned him to sug- 
gest a mission to Tehran. 
Poindexter believed the 
U.S. had an agreement for 
the release of all remain- 
ing hostages. On May 28, 
after his CIA briefing, Mc- 
Farlane, along with North, 
NSC Middle East Specialist 
Howard 





Teicher and Two women encourage a youth to stomp a U.S. flag ata rally in Tehran 


=ranged. Arms seem to have 
| been supplied to the contras 
= by a bewildering network of 
*front corporations operat- 
zing, supposedly, with pri- 
svate donations. The big 
mystery is that very little 
seems to have come out of 
the contra end of this com- 
plicated pipeline. Some of 
the arms-sale money may 
have stuck to the fingers of 
the many intermediaries. 
And some may still be sit- 
ting in Swiss bank accounts. 
The Justice Department 
last week asked the Swiss 
government to freeze two 
accounts to assist an Ameri- 
can criminal investigation; 
it named North, Secord and 








George Cave, former CIA 
deputy station chief in Teh- 
ran, flew to Iran. As soon as he arrived in 
Tehran, McFarlane phoned Washington 
and learned that no hostages had been re- 
leased. Things went downhill from there. 
During three days of talks the American 
quartet met only officials who appeared to 
have little constituency or influence. 
McFarlane returned to the U.S., made a 
negative report to the NSC and once more | 
believed the Iranian connection was bro- 
ken. At about the same time, Shultz has 
said, Casey and Poindexter told him the 
operation had been “stood down.” 

Wrong again. Ollie North kept ar- 
ranging arms sales. There were at least 
four: in February, May, July and October 
Three hostages eventually were released 
the Rev. Benjamin Weir in September 
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Toughing It Out 


liver North does not seem superstitious, and thus did not 
take his beloved Navy’s 27-7 shellacking by Army as an 
omen for what the week ahead had in store for him. He at- 
tended the grand old game in Philadelphia as the guest of 
Navy Secretary John Lehman. North, like the good soldier 


The Administration defends reaching out to “moderates” with arms sales. 


1985, Father Lawrence Jenco last July 
and David Jacobsen in November. But 
three more Americans were kidnaped in 
Lebanon beginning in September. Even 
so, Reagan clung to his Iranian initiative 
to the bitter end. In his Nov. 19 press con- 
ference, after the storm had broken, the 
President voiced a wan hope that diplo- 
matic contacts with Iran could continue, 
and Shultz had to practically bludgeon the 
President into announcing that there 
would be no more arms sales 
Meanwhile, where did the money go? 
Attorney General Meese, in announcing 
that $10 million to $30 million had been 
diverted to the contras, said North was the 
only Government official with “precise” 
knowledge of how the siphoning was ar- 


Albert Hakim, an Iranian- 
born business partner of Se- 
cord’s, as people suspected of fraud. 
However much or little the contras 
got, the siphoning presumably violated a 
congressional prohibition against direct 
or indirect U.S. military aid to the Nic- 
araguan rebels. But the central Admin- 
istration blunder was to get suckered 
into arms deals that violated stated, and 
sound, American policy against terror- 
ism. Now, though, the problem is to 
avoid growing public suspicion of a 
cover-up that could indeed paralyze 
the Reagan presidency. The only way 
to avoid that is to make sure that 
all the facts really are forced out, and 
fast. —By George J. Church. Reported by Da- 
vid Beckwith and Barrett Seaman/Washington 
and Raji Samghabadi/New York 








Dornan, in praise of North’s patriotism, paraphrased a rol- 
licking Rudyard Kipling ditty: “He's Ollie this and he’s Ollie 
that. Get ‘im out of here, the brute. 
country when the guns begin to shoot.” 

Other than not testifying, North went about trying to 
maintain a normal life and huddling with his lawyer Bren- 
dan Sullivan. North maintained his good-humored equa- 
nimity, and when a photographer corralled him with his wife 
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he insists he is, spent his week without com- 
plaining—and without explaining. 

His appearance before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee was a contest of 
sorts, but it ended without a score. North 
arrived in his formfitting Marine uniform, 
his chest bedecked with medals (‘fruit sal- 
ad,” in military parlance). In a voice qua- 
vering with suppressed (or feigned) emo- 
tion, he took the Fifth Amendment, 
making his refusal to cooperate somehow 
seem heroic. “Despite my very strong de- 
sire to provide Congress with my recollec- 
tion of the facts pertaining to this matter, 
counsel has advised me that I should avail 
myself of the protections provided by that 
same Constitution that I have fought to 
support and defend.” Democrat Thomas 
Lantos pledged to contribute to an Ollie 
North defense fund being set up by Annap- 
olis classmates, and Republican Robert 











Tree shopping: “On his shoulders” 
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Betsy and one of his daughters while they 
looked at Christmas trees, North was oblig- 
ing. “Is there no escape from you guys?” he 
asked with a weary smile as he posed. He 
left without buying a tree. 

As he was preparing his defense, others 
were speculating on what his story would 
be worth to another group of folks interest- 
ed in improbable tales: Hollywood produc- 
ers. Superagent Swifty Lazar said he could 
sell North’s story for as much as $5 million. 
But North had more weighty matters on his 
mind. Ollie North is a “Marine’s Marine,” 
says one of his Annapolis classmates. “It’s 
not surprising that he’s taking it on his 
shoulders.” But, in his case, being a Marine 
and being the goat are not mutually exclu- 
sive. Said former Senator Howard Baker: 
“North is the archetypal Marine lieutenant 
colonel, and he may also be the man who 
destroys Ronald Reagan.” 
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AT LAST, AVCR WITH THE TECHNOLOGY 
TO PUSH SIGHT AND SOUND INTO 
A NEW DIMENSION. 


Advances in VCRs once were measured in numbers of Highly evolved features, like auto play/repeat and multi- 
buttons to push. Expect more from Sharp's newest VCR: function wireless remote, make this technology accessible. 
advances in the power to touch the senses—and to make The Sharp VCR. Expect to feel as if, for the very first 
television perform beyond its known capabilities. time, a veil were lifted from your eyes and ears. 

This new level of color and clarity is achieved by Sharp's 
innovative HQ system—higher white clip and detail en- 
hancer—plus a double comb filter. Instead of a green mass, 
you see blades of grass; leaves on a tree. 

And Sharp's VHS VCR records TV stereo broadcast and 
Hi Fi stereo deep within the tape. Resulting in the strong, 
fluid sound of a concert hall. 
© 1986 Sharp Electronics Corp., Sharp Plaza, Mahwah, NJ 07430, (201) 529-8200. Model VC-H65U 
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Making It Us vs. Them 





4 Al first he kept an un- 
a characteristically low pro- 
file, quietly seething over 
the press and congressio- 
nal reaction to Iranscam. But eventually 
and probably inevitably, Patrick Buchan- 
an, the White House’s bombastic director 
of communications, could contain himself 
no longer. Having served Nixon during 
the dark days of Watergate, he feels he 
knows how best to handle 








Buchanan launches a one-man counterattack 


what it said. White House Aide Dennis 
Thomas later griped, “It was like notify- 
ing somebody that a guy was out of the 
plane but before he hit the ground. There 
wasn’t much we could do.” 

On Monday Buchanan attended the 
President’s weekly policy lunch. Usually 
Buchanan tries to get there early so he can 
grab the seat right across from Reagan, 
the better to exchange some banter and 





the current scandal. 
“These crises have a cer- 
tain rhythm,” says the 
old pro. “First it’s a news 
story, then a policy con- 
troversy, then an investi- 
gation—and then it turns 
into a political war. 
When it goes political, 
you've got to go into it 
full tilt.” 

The first salvo was a 
Washington Post op-ed 
piece condemning Re- 
publicans for abandon- 
ing the President who 
“brought us back from 
Watergate,” and praising 
Oliver North. If he broke 
the law, Buchanan said, it 
was comparable to such 
illegal but noble acts as running escaped 
slaves up the Underground Railroad. 

The article had been written without 
White House clearance. Buchanan waited 
until the middle of the Redskins-Giants 
game on Sunday before calling Chief of 
Staff Don Regan’s most youthful aide, 
Thomas Dawson. Instead of allowing Re- 
gan’s “mice” to read and pick apart the 
piece, he simply informed Dawson of 








“Come an ‘get us, ya no-good, slimy Congress i - 
liberal press! Yall never take us alive, ya hear me? Come an’ get us! 
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eye contact. But this time he was late and 
had to sit at the end. “I wasn’t happy 
about that because I wanted to get his re- 
action.” The article did not come up, but 
Reagan showed he was in tune with the 
hard-nosed approach. He claimed that he 
was personally responsible for breaking 
the news of the secret dealings, quipping, 
“T ought to get the Pulitzer Prize.” 
Buchanan took that as a cue to contin- 


and lousy, stinkin’ 





ue his crusade. In a TV interview he elab- 
orated on the President’s joke and attrib- 
uted it to “one guy at the White House.” 
Said Buchanan: “Ronald Reagan and Ed 
Meese are the Woodward and Bernstein 
of this. They ought to get the Pulitzer 
Prize.” At a Miami rally of some 3,000 
Cuban Americans that night, he heated 
up his rhetoric. “If Colonel North ripped 
off the Ayatullah and took $30 million 
and gave it to the contras,” he declared, 
“then God bless Colonel North.” 

Back at the White House on Tuesday, 
he ran into Don Regan, who advised, 
“You've got to give him some distance.” 
But in his appearances on four networks 
over the next two days, 
Buchanan cut it pretty 
close: when asked if he 
was speaking for Reagan, 
Buchanan would answer 
that he “had reason to 
believe that the President 
approved of what I was 
doing.” 

When challenged by 
reporters at a Friday 
lunch about lionizing 
North, he shot back, 
“Look, friend, this coun- 
try was founded by moral 
men in an act of treason 
against the Crown.” He 
also issued his most ex- 
plicit threat yet against 
Reagan’s more outspo- 
ken Republican critics, 
saying they “can’t be ex- 
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empt from some type of political retribu- | 


tion.” In part because of his pugnacious 
manner, Buchanan, who harbors presi- 
dential ambitions, lost out in his bid to be- 
come the new U.S. Ambassador to NATO. 
“1 think I flunked my orals at the Depart- 
ment of State,” he said last week. Who 
flunked him? “It was probably unani- 
mous over there, but my guess is it was the 
Secretary of State.” a 

















Republican Governors gathered in 


N.J. He chided those sniping at the President, de- 
claring, “His critics should get off his back so that 


Advice from an Old Hand 


Fi two or three more people involved, and then change 
the subject. That, in effect, is what Richard Nixon has 
been telling Ronald Reagan about Iranscam, according to a 
White House source. The advice from one old hand to anoth- 
er was proffered in a series of telephone calls, at least two of 
which, on Nov. 21 and 29, were initiated by Reagan. The 
best way to limit the damage, Nixon counseled the 
President, is to make a new, strong push for a Sovi- 
et-American summit and arms treaty in 1987. Nix- 
on reportedly believes that Reagan needs a big for- 
eign policy win to counteract recent setbacks, and 
arms control offers the most obvious opportunity. 
Nixon elaborated on his views about the Iran- 
contra affair in public last week, during a speech to 





the President does not lose two precious years in his quest for 
peace. Don’t, don’t weaken the man.” 


How does Watergate compare with the current White 
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“I believe him” 


House scandal? “Watergate was handled abysmally,” Nixon 
said. “This is being handled expeditiously.” In Nixon’s view, 
it is easy to see how the Iran affair evolved. Reagan, he said, 
is a “big-picture man” whose underlings attempted to 
achieve his goals through wrongheaded means. Added Nix- 
on: “It became an arms-for-hostages deal, and that was 
_ wrong.” The diversion of funds to the contras was 
“illegal, apparently,” Nixon said. “But President 
Reagan didn’t know about that. He has told me so. 
I believe him.” 

Nixon also had advice for the President in one of 
his other areas of expertise. Two Saturdays ago, he 
phoned Reagan, urging him to root for the New 
York Giants against the Washington Redskins. But 
Nixon, no longer a fan of things Washingtonian, 
was unable to shake Reagan’s loyalty to the home 
team, which got clobbered by the Giants. 
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‘The eyes of the Company: with his agency’s fingerprints all over lranscam, what veporte did the D 
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Plumbing the CIA’s Shadowy Role 


What Bill Casey didn't know—and when he didn't know it 





A The thin, slightly stooped 
figure shuffled inside a 
cordon of burly body- 
guards to take the witness 
chair in Room 2118 of the Rayburn 
House Office Building. Staring down at 
him from their two rows of seats, the 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee itched to ask their questions. 
If anyone should know the dark secrets 
behind the Iran-contra connection, this 
was the man. He heads all of the nation’s 
intelligence agencies. He has a special 
fondness for clandestine operations. He 
holds Cabinet rank and sits on the Na- 
tional Security Council, and his advice 
and friendship are deeply valued by the 
President. The huge oaken doors of the 
hearing room swung shut. 

William Casey, Director of Central 
Intelligence and boss of the CIA, emerged 
through the same doors 5% hours later. 
He had testified about the growing scan- 
dal during all that time without a recess. 
When it was over, the 73-year-old former 
New York City lawyer and self-made 
millionaire seemed drained—and his in- 
quisitors disturbed. They were appalled 














mostly by how little the CIA chief pro- 
fessed to know. The head of an intelli- 
gence network that has snoops planted in 
hostile governments around the globe and 
has eavesdropped on Kremlin officials as 
they talked on their limousine telephones 
claimed to be largely uninformed about 
the most audacious foreign policy venture 
of his own Government. 

“It is shocking that the chief intelli- 
gence officer of the U.S. Government 
seems to know less about this affair than 
the average American who reads the dai- 
ly press,” declared Democratic Congress- 
man Stephen Solarz of New York. Con- 
tended Connecticut Democrat Samuel 
Gejdenson: “If Casey really knows as lit- 
tle as he tried to portray, he ought to be 
fired for incompetence. And if he knew 
more, he ought to be fired because the 
President instructed his people to be 
forthcoming.” Casey had replied “I don’t 
know” to so many questions that the an- 
swer began drawing laughter from some 
committee members. Said Pennsylvania 
Democrat Peter Kostmayer: “He seemed 
quite befuddled and confused.” 


Casey confused? His manner may be 








bumbling and his mumble legendary, but 
associates contend that Casey, a speed- 
reader with an ability to assimilate com- 
plex information quickly, has one of the 
sharpest minds in the Government. “Bill 
Casey's the brightest guy I've met in my 
life,” declares Stanley Sporkin, a former 
CIA counsel and now a federal judge. Ca- 
sey’s speech grows softer and less articu- 
late, intimates say, when he does not like 
the questions being put to him. “His 
mumble becomes decidedly worse when 
he has to talk to Congress,” notes one old 
friend. Anne Armstrong, chairman of the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, ex- 
plains that Casey “doesn’t spill his guts to 
anybody without a reason. If we don’t ask 
the right question, we won’t get the cor- 
rect answer.” One Congressman who 
grilled the CIA chief observed, “Casey 
talked like he was on trial.” 

In a sense, he was. The CIA's finger- 
prints have been found all over Iranscam. 
U.S. arms reached Iran in ClA-chartered 
cargo planes. Part of the payments for the 
weapons went into a CIA account in Swit- 
zerland. The CIA first directed the covert 
arming of the contras in Nicaragua; when 
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this was outlawed by Congress in June 
1984, the agency monitored the secret re- 
supply of munitions to Ronald Reagan’s 
favorite “freedom fighters.” 

Yet in his congressional testimony 
and in an interview with TIME several 
days later, Casey professed to know little 
about the clandestine arms shipments to 
Iran, or who had placed money in the CIA 
account to pay for them. He claimed to be 
unaware that profits from arms sales had 
been diverted to the contra forces until 
shortly before Attorney General Edwin 
Meese disclosed this to a startled nation 
on Nov. 25. “I don’t know any- 
thing about diversion of funds,” 
Casey told TIME. “The NSC was 
operating this thing; we were in 
a support mode.” 

He knew even less, Casey 
claimed under oath, about who 
had funded the flights that air- 
dropped arms to the contras 
inside Nicaragua. The CIA had 
gathered intelligence on the 
contras, he says in the inter- 
view, “but we didn’t know and 
they weren't telling us about 
their funding and about their 
procurement.” 

Is this mixture of involve- 
ment and ignorance credible on 
the part of the nation’s top 
spook? One former high CIA of- 
ficial aware of the Company’s 
procedures doubts it. Casey, 
this source speculates, must have been in- 
volved in the secret arms deals with Iran 
“from the beginning.”’ The role of Marine 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North as the Na- 
tional Security Council’s point man, says 
the former official, gave the CIA “plausi- 
ble deniability.” According to this theory, 
the CIA played its role without leaving a 
paper trail. Casey, he says, could have told 
his key people, “If you get a call from Ol- 
lie North, do what he asks.” 

Going beyond theory, this CIA veteran 
claims that he had been asked by several 
middle-level CLA officials whether “open- 
ing a bank account on oral authority 
makes them vulnerable to prosecution.” 
He has advised them to “get whatever 
protection they can” from the congressio- 
nal committees. Members of the intelli- 
gence oversight committees confirm that 
they have received such inquiries from a 
number of deeply troubled CIA agents. 

Minnesota Republican Senator David 
Durenberger, chairman of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence—which 
has also grilled Casey in closed session— 
is less certain that the Director is conceal- 
ing his own knowledge of the affair. “A 
whole lot of guys in the CIA knew a little 
something about this,” he says. “They all 
had pieces of it. I suspect Casey had most 
of it... but nobody [at the CIA] under- 
stood the big parameters of it,” a refer- 
ence to the diversion of the arms profits. 

On one crucial matter of timing, Ca- 
sey’s congressional testimony seemed 
candid—up to a point. The White House 
credibility on the scandal has come to rest 
on Meese’s Nov. 25 contention that no 














one in the Government was aware that 
funds had been diverted to the contras ex- 
cept North and his boss, then National 
Security Adviser John Poindexter. 

The hearing room grew deathly still 
as the Foreign Affairs Committee listened 
to Casey drop his one bombshell. He told 
the Congressmen that on Oct. 7, seven 
weeks before the Meese revelation, he had 
a brief meeting with New York Business- 
man Roy Furmark, a longtime acquaint- 
ance and a man for whom Casey had pro- 
vided legal advice in the 1970s. Furmark 
had informed Casey that two Canadian 


e ™ bs 
Buckley in a photo released by his captors 
“It was vital to get him out.” 





businessmen had backed a heavy invest- 
ment in the weapons deals, had not been 
repaid, and were threatening to file law- 
suits that would expose the whole affair. 
Furmark has told TIME that he first 
visited Casey in the Executive Office 
Building next to the White House on 
Oct. 7, cited his complaints, and suggested 
Casey check a Swiss bank account listed 
to Lake Resources—one of the CIA’s de- 
positories for the Iran arms money. “He 
said he knew nothing about the arms deal 
with Iran,” Furmark said of Casey. “He 
asked me whether I knew Poindexter, 

















and I said no. He then picked up the 
phone and tried to reach Poindexter but 
couldn't.” Furmark next saw Casey on 
Oct. 16 when he joined the Director and 
his wife on a flight from Washington to 
New York City. Casey told Furmark that 
he had not yet found out about any miss- 
ing money, but promised to keep digging. 

Persisting, Furmark visited Casey in 
his Langley, Va., headquarters on Nov. 24, 
the day before Meese announced that the 
contras were receiving money from the 
Iran weapons deals. Furmark told Casey 
that Manucher Ghorbanifar, an Iranian 

middleman in the arms deal, 
= was claiming that the missing 
& money had gone to the contras. 

Said Furmark: “Casey placed a 
call to Don Regan but couldn't 
© get him. He then tried Poin- 
dexter and could not get him ei- 
ther. Finally he called North 
and said, “There is a man here 
who says you owe him $10 mil- 
lion.’ He chatted with North for 
a while, hung up and told me, 
‘North says the Israelis or the 
Iranians owe you the money.’ I 
protested the runaround. He 
called a subordinate and or- 
dered him to see what agency 
files contained on Lake Re- 
sources. He got his answer and 
told me that the only reference 
to this bank account appears in 
connection with my first com- 
plaint to him on Oct. 7. He then called a 
Mr. Cooper at the Justice Department and 
told me he drew a blank there as well.” 

Casey, who appeared to be stalling 
Furmark, says he had conveyed his 
friend’s complaints to Poindexter on Oct. 
8. “He was surprised and concerned about 
it,” Casey says of Poindexter. “I advised 
him I thought he ought to get prepared to 
pull the whole story together and make a 
public statement. He said he didn’t want 
to do that because it was an ongoing oper- 
ation. They were hoping to get some hos- 
tages out.” Casey advised Poindexter to 
get a lawyer and then took another sur- 
prising step: he asked North whether any 
CIA people had been involved in any di- 
version of funds. According to Casey's tes- 
timony, North said no. 

Didn't the Furmark episode contra- 
dict Meese’s assertion that Casey had 
been ignorant of the fund diversion? Not 
really, Casey later told newsmen. Fur- 
mark’s story gave him only a “whiff” that 
money had been diverted and caused him 
to start “asking some questions.” But he 
had not been sure of the diversion to the 
contras, he insisted, until Meese made his 
announcement. 

But one difficulty with Casey’s claim 
of ignorance is that Meese had vaguely 
cited US. intelligence “intercepts” as tip- 
ping him off to the fund diversion. Such 
intercepts normally come from the moni- 
toring of radio and telephone transmis- 
sions overseas by the National Security 
Agency. Technically, Casey has top au- 
thority over the NSA. All such intercepts 
normally go to the CIA, and almost cer- 
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“If you’re looking for 
who builds them best, 
take a look at 

who backs them best.” 


Comparison of powertrain protection on all cars 


Chrysler 5 years or 50,000 miles* 
Porsche 5 years or 50,000 miles 
Mercedes 4 years or 50,000 miles 
GM 3 year's or 36,000 miles 


Ford 3 years.Unlimited miles 
Toyota 3 years or 36,000 miles 
Nissan 3 years or 36,000 miles 
Honda 2 years or 24,000 miles 
Subaru _lyear.Unlimited miles 





“We rest our case.” 


fat Bove 


behind their quality the way we stand behind 
- ours. But look at the facts. GM and Ford favor 
a i nt their Cadillacs, Lincoins and Merkurs with 
f comparable powertrain warranties, but give only 
3-year powertrain protection to all their other 
cars. Today, Chrysler's 5-year powertrain protec- 
tion is at least two years longer than any car com- 
pany listed above puts on its competitively priced 
cars. And at least three years longer than any of 
them put on their trucks. 


Quality, and the confidence to back it, are 4 
what make Chrysler Chrysler. To show America 
how much we believe in our quality, we put 5/50 f 
powertrain protection on every Dodge, Plymouth 
and Chrysler car we build. We also put 5/50 pro- 
tection on the turbo and against outerbody rust- 
through. And we were the only ones to extend 
that same protection to every truck we build. 













Most carmakers have other warranties 
that cover other parts of the vehicle for 
varying periods of time. For 
instance: Porsche, Mercedes 
and Honda Acura offer war- 
ranty coverage on all major 
components. 


The next time somebody tells you he 
builds the best cars and trucks, take alook 
at his warranty. Then take a look at ours 


We've invited the other 4 ty CH RYSLER 
car companies to stand J \ MOTORS 
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tainly any matter of this im- 
portance would reach his 
desk. It seems incredible that 
Meese would somehow pick 
up this information before Ca- 
sey did. Furthermore, the no- 
tion that the Administration 
had to eavesdrop on foreign 
communications to find out 
what its own operatives were 
up to strikes many in Wash- 
ington as astonishing. 

The Casey style of operat- 
ing offers one conceivable ex- 
planation of how he could have 
been unaware of the money di- 
version. “If he likes a project, 
he will learn every single detail 
of it,” contends a former CIA 
colleague. “If he doesn’t, he 
won't even bother to look at 
the file. You might as well throw the file 
into the trash can.” Yet any project that 
might lead to the release of the American 
hostages in Lebanon and at the same time 
fund the contras had to be one that Casey 
would love dearly. The CIA chief, explains 
this former associate, “is very loyal to Rea- 
gan and likes to please him as much as pos- 
sible. He knew Congress had handed Rea- 
gan a humiliating defeat on the contra aid. 
He knew Reagan had publicly pledged to 
explore other avenues of assistance to the 
contras. No amount of plausible deniability 
is going to convince me that he did not 
know and did not tell Reagan.” 

Certainly Casey was especially eager 
to free William Buckley, the CIA station 
chief in Beirut who was seized there on 
March 16, 1984. The Director wanted 
Buckley back for strong emotional and 
personal reasons, but also security consid- 
erations: Buckley carried secret informa- 
tion on CIA operatives in much of the 
Middle East. He knew “his own officers, 
agents, double agents and contacts in 
Lebanon,” says one CIA insider. “I 
thought it was vital to get him out,” Casey 
says. The fear that Buckley might be tor- 
tured for information by his Shi‘ite cap- 
tors was a real one. In September 1985, af- 
ter the first delivery of U.S. 
arms through Israel, the CIA 
expected Buckley to be freed 
in return. Instead, the Rev. 
Benjamin Weir was released. 
And in the very next month 
Islamic Jihad announced that 
Buckley had been executed. 
Casey says he is “99% sure” 
that Buckley is indeed dead. 

As evidence that the CIA 
was not violating any laws, 
agency officials last week 
cited Casey’s action after 
Congress in 1984 ended mili- 
tary funding of the contras, 
even through other countries. 
At that time, the Director sent 
a worldwide, all-posts mes- 
sage warning that any viola- 





Fighting lull: contra soldiers along Nicaragua-Honduras bor 





The President with McFarlane, Casey and Donald Regan 


middle-level CIA operative disputed this 
version from the agency higher-ups. “We 
all knew any help that got to the contras 
was good news,” this source insisted. “Ev- 
erybody would inform their superior of a 
success in the supply effort as soon as pos- 
sible. I heard my superiors say several 
times that ‘old Bill is going to love this’ 
when news of weapons or fund deliveries 
arrived. It’s not conceivable that Casey 
would not run to Reagan with the good 


| news as well.” 


the Iranian adventure and the con- 

tra military resupply, the names of 
former CIA agents and assets keep appear- 
ing. Eugene Hasenfus, the American cap- 
tured by the Sandinistas after his C-123K 
cargo plane was shot down over Nicara- 
gua on Oct. 5, had performed similar 
work as a CIA “cargo kicker” over Laos 
during the Viet Nam War. A more signifi- 
cant connection is George Cave, who was 
a young CIA agent in Tehran in 1953 
when the Company helped engineer the 
coup that restored the Shah of Iran to 
power. In the mid *70s Cave served in 
Tehran as deputy CIA station chief, and 
the Shah took a personal liking to the 


A: more information emerges on both 








tion of this ban would be “po- 
litical dynamite.” But a 
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The CIA monitored their movements but not their funds. 


= suave agent who spoke fluent 
= Farsi. Cave retired from the 
~ CIA shortly after the Shah was 
: overthrown. Yet on the arms- 
laden U.S. cargo plane that 
= flew former National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane 
into Tehran last May 28 to es- 
5 tablish the first high-level | 
U.S. Government contact 
with Iran in years, there again 
was Cave, representing 
the CIA 

It is convenient, say CIA 
insiders, to claim that former 
employees retain no affili- 
ation with the Company. But 
on retirement all agents are 
asked to sign statements say- | 
ing whether they will accept 
future assignments. They 
need not do so, but many find the pay as | 
contract agents handy, and some yearn to 
recapture the excitement of secret work. 
If contract agents get in trouble, the CIA 
can deny any connection. But in fact free- 
lancers report to a “case officer,” says one 
former CIA official, and thus “the agency 
knows everything. That’s why it is very 
hard to believe Oliver North or anybody 
else could use CIA resources and personnel 
to pull this off without Casey’s knowing.” 

An unfortunate effect of the current 
fiasco is that Casey's widely recognized 
revitalization of the CIA is suffering a se- 
vere jolt. Casey has hiked the agency’s 
budget by 50% (to an estimated $1 billion) 
during his six-year tenure. He has mark- 
edly improved the quality of the agency’s 
intelligence analyses, partly by creating a 
better balance between the Company's 
capabilities in ELINT (electronic intelli- 
gence gathering) and HUMINT (human in- 
telligence gathering, meaning spies and 
informers), which had been given short 
shrift. Having been a World War II oper- 
alive for the old Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (the CIA’s precursor), Casey has re- 
tained a fondness for covert activities, and 
his reputation and élan have made him a 
hero within the agency. Yet the high mo- 
rale at the CIA is in danger of 
evaporating as Iranscam 
unravels. Says one friend: 
‘Everything that Bill Casey 
has achieved could be de- 
stroyed by the Iran-contra 
connection.” 

The same observation 
could be made about the 
achievements of Casey’s 
friend and boss, Ronald Rea- 
gan. Like Reagan, Casey has 
put himself into a difficult 
bind about a scandal that 
occurred on his watch: even 
while denying his complicity, 
he is admitting to an appalling 
ignorance of what went on 
around him. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/ 
New York and Bruce van Voorst/ 
Washington 
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An Interview with the CIA Director 








Telling his side of the story, Casey maintains that “the NSC was operating this thing” 


In the inner sanctum of his office in Langley, Va., CIA Di- 
rector William Casey was interviewed last Friday by TIME 
Assistant Managing Editor Henry Muller and Correspondent 
Bruce van Voorst. Under the ground rules, he refused to dis- 
cuss sources or methods of covert operations. Repeatedly dis- 
claiming CIA involvement or even knowledge about much of 
what went on, he defended what he insists was the agency's 
narrow role in helping the National Security Council. 


Q. Why don’t you tell all at this point? 
A. I told all to the committees. 
Q. Why can’t that be made public? 


A. As I understand it, the problem is 


knew they were getting contributions. That was widely 
known. What those contributions were, where they came 
from, we didn’t have any information. 


Q. You're sure that not a nickel of that diverted money that 
Ed Meese is talking about ever reached the contras? 


A. Not a nickel of the money that we had reached 
them. The money that reached them was provided before 
Congress tied our hands. The money that came to us is strict- 
ly accounted for and was applied to the weapons. What hap- 
pened to the other money—the Attorney General hasn't 
made known what he knows about this diversion. 


Q. Did you believe that someone was making a profit on the 
arms sales? 





they don’t want it made public. I told 
itall. And I want to tell it all. 


Q. Do you know it all? 


A. I told all I know. I don’t know all. I 
think I know the dealing on the Amer- 
ican side, and I talked about it. The 
dealing that took place in Europe is 
very shadowy. Sure, we pick up infor- 
mation. I know a great deal about the 
arms dealers around the world. I don’t 
know all about this operation though. 


Q. What are the key things that you 
don't know? 


A. I don’t know everything that oc- 
curred on the Iranian side among 
and between the people who were 
working with the Iranians. I don’t 
know everything the NSC did. The 
NSC was operating this thing; we | 
were in a support mode. 


Q. Do you know about the diversion 
of funds to the contras? 


A. I don’t know anything about diversion of funds. What 
you've got to understand is we were barred from being in- 
volved with the contras, and we kept away from that. 


Q. Didn't the CIA keep tabs on the financing of the contras? 
A. We know in general what the contras are doing, what 
their movements were, but we didn’t know and they weren't 
telling us about their funding and their procurement. 


Q. Did you notice an increase in weapons they were getting? 


A. We noticed they were getting weapons. They weren't tell- 
ing us. 


Q. Do you have any evidence that the money from the Iran 
arms sales reached the contras? 


A. No. They were buying and they were paying. We didn’t 
know where it came from. They were out raising money. We 











“4 don’t know anything about diversion of funds” 


A. Well, yeah, sure I assumed some- 
body was making a profit. We didn’t 
know what the profit was or where it 
went or who had it. 
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Q. You must have the contras pene- 
trated from A to Z, and you were 
still not able to track the funding? 


A. We don’t think the contras knew 
much about the funding. We think 
that all was done at a higher level. 


Q. You were alerted by Roy 
Furmark? 


A. [He] called me up on Oct. 7 and 
told me that he wanted to come in, 
and told me that this money had 
come, some of the money had come 
from—had been invested by Canadi- 
ans in the handling of these weapons. 


Q. Had you known of the diversion? 





A. No, I 
diversions. 


knew nothing of any 


Q. What did you do once you found out? 


A. I told [John] Poindexter I had learned that people had put 
money up to finance this, and they were not getting paid and 
were very upset about that and were trying to figure out how 
to get their money back. 


Q. Was Poindexter surprised? 


A. Yes, he was. He said he was surprised. He was concerned 
about it. I advised him that I thought he ought to get pre- 
pared to pull the whole story together and make a public 
statement of some kind. He said he didn’t want to do that un- 
til—because it was an ongoing operation. They were hoping 
to get some hostages out. 


Q. Did he explain further details on the funding? 


A. No. I had a very short meeting with him. 
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Q. Did you think at this point that the operation might hurt 
or embarrass the President? 


A. Not specifically, but I think it was in our minds. We were 
concerned about the security of the operation. [Poindexter] 
was concerned about it falling apart and about not being able 
to follow through and get those other two hostages out and 
lose the opportunity to develop a relationship with Iran. 


Q. Did Poindexter reveal other funding methods involved? 


A. I'm not supposed to talk about a lot of this. I'm getting into 
some classified areas, and I’m only prepared to give you gen- 
eral statements. 


Q. How is it possible that there was so much goin; on that 
the agency did not know about? 


A. I think we knew in a general way that money was being 
raised and probably could have put a report together on it if 
we wanted to, but we didn’t. We were not running the opera- 
tion. We were supporting that. That was done by a few fel- 
lows in the NSC. It was their operation; they were in charge of 
the operation. 


Q. Are you trying to distance the agency from the NSC? 


A. 1 don’t think I am. I'm telling you 
what the agency did and what its role 
was. And there was distance between 
us and the NSC. 


Q. On the basis of your intelligence, 
were you convinced that it was rea- 
sonable to reach out to these peo- 
ple in Iran? 


A. I don’t know whether you can call 
them moderates, but there are people 
who want to deal differently. There 
are people who want to resume some 
kind of relationship with the U.S. 


Q. Why did that entail the delivery of weapons? 


A. That was the method of opening up the relationship, to get 
them talking. The Iranians were probably buying billions of 
dollars’ worth of weapons. This was $12 million. 


Q. That was the only delivery, indirectly or directly? 
A. That’s all we were involved in. 
Q. Which shipments are you talking about? 


A. I'm talking about three shipments. To put that in perspec- 
tive, we had some very rough estimates that the Iranians and 
the Iraqis had purchased around $20 billion in arms between 
them during the course of that horrible war they're having. I 
think in the past year we estimated between $3 billion and $4 
billion. So $12 million is not much of a drop in 
the bucket. 


Q. In retrospect, wasn't it poor intelligence judgment to 
have taken this initiative with such people? 


A. I think there’s an argument about that. A lot of people 
doubt that it was a good idea. But I think it was a reasonable 
gamble, and I think the record shows that. We did get some 
hostages out. We did develop a relationship that may carry 
on or may not carry on. 
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44ln retrospect, 
a lot of things 


seem to be 
mistakes. 99 








Q. If it was legal, couldn't you just fund it almost directly? 


A. It was a clandestine operation. It was supposed to be se- 
cret. If this had been public, it really wouldn’t have worked. 


Q. Was the NSC put in charge in order to avoid congressio- 
nal oversight? 


A. No, I don’t think so, There was a decision to keep it quiet 
and not to disclose it to the Congress. The reason the NSC was 
put in charge of it is that it started between the NSC adviser 
and the adviser to the Israeli Prime Minister. 


Q. Was it a mistake not to involve a few key congressional 
leaders? 


A. Of course. In retrospect, a lot of things seem to be mistakes, 
and probably in retrospect it was a mistake to keep key con- 
gressional leaders out. But that was a judgment that was made 
at the very top of this country. The judgment was made pri- 
marily by the NSC adviser and, I guess, the President. 


Q. Did the NSC clearly explain to the President what was go- 
ing on? 


A. I think the President knew what was going on, sure. Clearly 
when he signed the finding, and probably before. 


Q. Did the President know about the 
methods being used to finance the 
contras? 


A. I don’t know. 


Q. He presumably knew a lot about 
the Israeli arms deliveries to Iran. 
Were all the shipments authorized? 


A. I don’t know much about the Israeli 
arms to Iran. 


Q. Didn't anybody point out the con- 
tradiction of publicly following a policy of not dealing with 
terrorists while holding secret negotiations with them? 


A. Yeah. We're not stupid. There’s a contradiction, and we 
recognized it. You frequently do limited things to achieve a 
specific result that may be inconsistent with your general poli- 
cy. That’s not that unusual. 


Q. Do you feel you've served the President well? 


A. Yes, I think we've done a great job, I really do. On the Ira- 
nian thing we have done what we were supposed to do. We 
have done it well, and we've accounted for everything. The 
CIA role was to provide support to an activity under the di- 
rection of the NSC. All the activities were entirely properly 
conducted and fully authorized. We received $12 million to 
pay for the Defense Department weapons shipped to Iran. It 
has been meticulously accounted for. We facilitated the 
movement of these weapons in three separate flights, and 
none of the $12 million reaching us has been diverted for any 
other purposes. Now you can raise questions about what we 
should have known and so on, but what we’ve known we've 
handled properly. A lot of people are trying to put responsi- 
bilities on us that we didn’t have. 


Q. Some people are suggesting you should resign. 


A. I suppose that everybody’s trying to put the blame some- 
where else. 
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Spontaneous 
combustion. 


We engineered the 
Mitsubishi Starion ESI-R 
with one fundamental prin- 
ciple in mind: Internal com- 
bustion should be shared 
by both man and machine. 

So we built the Starion to 
be an authentic Sports GT. 
With a 2.6-liter engine that's 
electronically fuel-injected, 
turbocharged and inter- 
cooled. Which not only 
translates to instantaneous 
acceleration. But to an 
equally pulse-throbbing 
176 horsepower. 

Of course Starion’s 
unique experience is not 
built on power alone. Preci- 


sion handling and road 
control are mandatory to 
focus such exhilaration. 


And Starion's 4-wheel inde- 


pendent suspension is fully 
up to the task. With its front 
and rear stabilizer bars, 
power assist 4-wheel 
vented disc brakes and 
speed-rated high perfor- 
mance tires. 

Still, even a true Sports 
GT enthusiast likes to sit 
back and take it easy now 
and then. Here the Starion 
ESI-R provides more than 
ample accommodation: 
Including power windows 
and door locks, fully auto- 
matic air conditioning, an 








available leather interior 
and the beautiful music of 
a six-speaker AM/FM 
cassette stereo complete 
with graphic equalizer and 
remote controls mounted 
right on the steering 
wheel. 

The Mitsubishi Starion 
ESI-R. Patiently crafted to 
ignite your imagination. 
Leaving little else to say 
except. ..gentlemen, start 
your engines. 


Call 1-800-447-4700 for 


Mitsubishi. 
Perfecting the 
Experience: 


nearest dealer 


MITSUBISHI 
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The Outspoken Speaker 


| 





t was not an auspicious beginning for 

the new Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No sooner had Jim Wright of 
Texas been voted into the top job in Con- 
gress last week than he called for a delay 
in reducing the top rate called for in the 
new tax-reform bill. Congressional 
Republicans and the Administra- 
tion jumped all over him, and fellow 
Democrats recoiled in dismay, hear- 
ing echoes of Walter Mondale’s di- 
sastrous appeal for a tax increase 
during the 1984 campaign. Though 
Wright's proposal would apply only 
to couples with taxable incomes ex- 
ceeding $150,000, a tax hike of 
any kind seemed an impolitic open- 
ing gambit. 

Wright's swift leap into a contro- 
versial issue was nothing if not char- 
acteristic. Capitol Hill observers 
learned long ago that the 16-term 
Congressman and former House ma- 
jority leader never backs away from 
a fight. Nor did the new Speaker, a 
former Golden Gloves boxer and a 
decorated World War IT bomber pi- 
lot, retreat under fire on the tax issue. 
“T have not called for a tax increase,” 
he said. “I have suggested postpon- 





Jim Wright takes Congress's top job and starts a row over taxes 


dictate their schedules, Wright will prob- 
ably use his post to articulate and develop 
the party’s legislative direction. He told 
TIME that he intends to seek quick re-en- 
actment of the Clean Water Bill, which 
the President vetoed last month, push 








Ready for his new post, Wright practices with the gavel 


with Wright's distinctively bushy eye- 
brows and sharp features, but not nearly 
as much as they had with Tip’s nose and 
sheer bulk. The two leaders’ personal 
styles are as different as their physical at- 
tributes. While the bluff O'Neill could 
growl out a rough response to Republican 
policy, Wright has a well-earned reputa- 
tion as the House’s foremost debater, and 
Reagan is already feeling the sting of his 
remarks. “Harry Truman said the buck 
stops here,” he said in a speech last week, 
“but Ronald Reagan says put it on a 
credit card and pass it on to our 
grandchildren.” 

Wright has no close associates in 
the House and prefers tending roses 
at his home in McLean, Va., to mix- 
ing on the cocktail circuit. Says his 
friend, Lobbyist Craig Raupe: “He’s 
basically a shy man.” Shy but, as 
with many Texas politicians, un- 
abashedly ambitious. At 23 Wright 
was elected to the Texas state legis- 
lature; at 27 he became the youngest | 
mayor in Texas. Ten years ago, 
Wright scored an upset in the race 
for House majority leader when, 
with some astute and quiet politick- 
ing, he beat the favorite by a single 
vote in an election few thought he 
should even enter. | 

One day Wright would like to 
put on the mantle of the great Texas 
Speakers: John Nance Garner and 
Sam Rayburn. His legislative gusto 
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ing any further tax decreases for the 
very wealthiest taxpayers.” Says 
Christopher Matthews, a former aide to 
Wright's predecessor Tip O'Neill: 
“Wright is going to be feisty, and I'll bet 
you'll see him get off to a real fast start.” 
With President Reagan weakened by 
Iranscam and Congress in Democratic 
hands, Wright is expected to seize the ini- 
liative and launch an ambitious legisla- 
live agenda. Unlike O'Neill, who was 
content to let his committee chairmen 


A Texan in the tradition of Garner and Rayburn. 


through a highway-spending bill and 
draft comprehensive trade legislation. 

Wright, who turns 64 this month, will 
have formidable help among the House 
leadership. Succeeding him as majority 
leader is former Majority Whip Tom Fo- 
ley, 57, of Washington. Replacing Foley 
as whip will be Tony Coelho, 44, of 
California. 

Cartoonists will undoubtedly have fun 





Kid Killers 


A plague of teen murder 





he victim had no identification. All po- 

lice found last week in an abandoned 
house on Detroit’s West Side was the body 
of a “woman” shot once in the head. The 
following day, the morgue’s chief investi- 
gator identified her as Jamelle Williams, 
14, a runaway. She became the 
40th child under 17 to be shot to 
death in Detroit this year. 

Already plagued by the na- 
tion’s highest homicide rate, 
Detroit is experiencing an epi- 
demic of children shooting chil- 
dren. As of Dec. 11, said a De- 
troit Free Press report, 341 
youngsters under 17 had been 
shot this year, a sharp rise from 
last year, when 237 were shot, 











Mayor Young 


and keen political acumen may help 
him achieve that end. But while his 
reputation is likely to grow on Cap- 
itol Hill, he may find it difficult to 
achieve the public stature of O'Neill, 
who in the Reagan years became the na- 
tion’s most visible Democrat. With Dem- 
ocrats again in charge of the Senate and a 
presidential campaign just revving up, 
Wright will have many a rival for that 
role. ~~ By Amy Wilentz. Reported by 
Jay Branegan/Washington 





31 of them fatally. Police have charged 36 
children with homicide; the youngest is 
twelve. 

Two days before Williams’ death, De- 
troit Mayor Coleman Young reluctantly 
signed a gun ordinance that imposes a 
minimum 30-day jail sentence for a first 
offense of carrying a concealed firearm 
without a permit. Young, who has beefed 
up Detroit’s police force over the past 18 
months and helped organize community 
. action against crime, described 
* the ordinance as “little more 

than a fig leaf covering ... a 
very complex and very serious 
problem.” 

Young attributes the prob- 
lem in part to an unemploy- 
ment rate among inner-city 
black youth that far exceeds 
50%. Some city leaders, howev- 
er, point fingers at Young, who 
has long been hostile to gun 





control and has asserted that citizens need 
to be able to defend themselves. The 
availability of handguns, critics say, 
makes violence inevitable. Says FBI Agent 
John Anthony: “I remember when carry- 
ing a gun was pretty heavy stuff. Now you 
get 14- and 15-year-old kids carrying 
guns.” Anthony and others claim that the 
widespread sale and use of crack has pro- 
moted warfare among young, heavily 
armed drug dealers. Notes Harry Hamil- 
ton, chief investigator at the morgue: 
“Kids can make $900 a week standing on 
a street corner whistling when a scout car 
goes by. There are plenty of 15- or 16- 
year-olds doing things like that, but they 
never get to be 21.” 

It is difficult to see an end to the cycle 
of violence. Young says there are no jobs 
for kids and no jail space for criminals. But 
some hope the mandatory sentences for il- 
legal firearms will make young and old 
think twice before picking up a gun. a 
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‘Divide and Rule in the Windy City 


Chicago's black mayor keeps his white opponents guessing 


ack when the late Mayor Richard J 
Daley and his powerful political ma- 
chine ran Chicago, winning a Democratic 
nomination was tantamount to victory in 
the general election. These days the ma- 
chine is falling to pieces, and candidates 
have little to lose by running without 
its support. The point was made abun- 
dantly clear last week when Har- 
old Washington, Chicago's first 
| black mayor, kicked off his cam- 
paign for a second term by threat- 
ening to skip the Feb. 24 Demo- 
cratic primary altogether and run 
as an independent in April's elec- 
tion. Not to be outdone, a brigade 
of would-be successors, all lifelong 
Democrats, proclaimed that they 
too might shun the party and enter 
the fray as independents or even— 
horrors!—as Republicans. Crowed 
| the mayor, whose best hopes for re- 
election depend on a crowded 
field: “Monkey see, monkey do. 
The more the merrier.” 

What explains the rush away 
from the long-preferred Demo- 
cratic label is the fact that in Chi- 

| cago racial voting has become a 
habit. Blacks and whites each ac- 
count for about 42% of Chicago’s 3 
million population, and Hispanics 
for most of the remainder. If two or 
more white contenders carve up 
the white vote, blacks—voling as a 
bloc—have the numerical strength 
to elect a mayor on their own. That 
is what happened in 1983, when 
Washington narrowly won the 
Democratic nomination in a 
three-way primary race against 
former Mayor Jane Byrne and 
Cook County Prosecutor Richard 
M. Daley, son of the legendary 

| boss. Chastened, Washington's 
white opponents are now trying to 
unite behind a single challenger. 
Says Chicago Political Scientist 
Paul Green: “The name of the 
game is to get Harold Washington 
one-on-one. That’s the only way 
you can beat him.” 

The trouble is that Washing- 
ton’s enemies, whose dislike for 
one another seems to be exceeded 
only by their distaste for the may- 
or, have been unable to decide 
which great white hope to get be- 

| hind. This year, for the first time in 
70 years, Cook County’s Demo- 


mayor filed a huge stack of petitions qual- 
ifying him for a spot on the Democratic 
primary ballot. Should only one Demo- 
cratic contender square off against him, 
reducing his chances of winning, the may- 
or may duck the party contest and junip 
straight into a three-way general election 
as a black independent running against a 





cratic Central Committee, Mayor 
Daley’s former stronghold, could 
not agree on a standard-bearer. So neither 
Byrne nor the mayor’s archenemy, Alder- 
man Edward Vrdolyak, leader of the 
anti-Washington faction on the city coun- 
cil, has the blessing of the machine. 

For his part, Washington is taunting 
his challengers by playing a masterly 
game of political chicken. Last week the 


“The game is to get Washington one-on-one.” 


white Democrat and a white Republican, 
Washington clearly relishes forcing his 
opponents to play a guessing game. “I am 
getting a tremendous amount of pleasure 
out of watching the opposition squirm and 
wonder what I’m doing,” he gloats. “Let 
em sweat.” 

One side effect of the Democratic 
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The incumbent and his rivals Byrne and Vrdolyak on the trail 





squabbling has been to resuscitate Chica- 
go's long-moribund Republican Party. If 
Washington risks running in the Demo- 
cratic primary, the Republican nominee 
could be in line for a one-on-one shot 
against him. As a result, the Republicans 
will stage a hard-fought battle for their 
nomination for the first time since 1939, 
pitting mild-mannered Bernard Epton, 
65, who narrowly lost to Washington in 
1983, against Byrne’s former budget di- 
rector, Donald Haider, 44, until now a ca- 
reer Democrat. Still another popular 
Democrat, County Tax Assessor 
= Thomas Hynes, is running as an 
independent—unless he also 
= changes his mind and enters the 
Democratic primary 

All but overlooked in the 
scramble is Washington’s perfor- 
mance in office. For the first three 
years of his term, the mayor's initia- 
tives were frustrated by the opposi- 
tion of Vrdolyak’s bloc, which held 
a 29-to-21 majority on the city 
council. But in court-ordered spe- 
cial elections last spring, enough 
Washington allies won council seats 
to give the mayor a 25-to-25 split 
Using his tie-breaking vote, Wash- 
ington proceeded to oust Vrdolyak’s 
henchmen from powerful commit- 
S tees and rammed through a series of 
= measures, including a $72 million 
property-tax increase to balance 
the city’s budget. 

Despite such successes, Wash- 
* ington’s reputation as a reformer 
has been hurt by a 24-year federal 
probe of city hall corruption that 
culminated last month in the in- 
dictments of seven local officials, 
including two black aldermen al- 
lied with the mayor. Known as 
Operation Incubator, the ongoing 
inquiry focuses on bribes paid to 
Chicago officials to win a parking- 
ticket collection contract for a pri- 
_ vate firm. Although Washington 
= boasts that “we have put the ma- 
2 chinery together to move aside in- 
stitutional corruption,” a report on 
the scandal, commissioned by the 
mayor himself, found that the city 
remains “an environment condu- 
cive to the kinds of abuses we are 
investigating.” In the wake of the 
study, Washington fired his reve- 
nue director and canceled a con- 
tract with a second tainted bill- 
collection agency. 

The scandal has undoubtedly 
hurt Washington with Chicago's 
small minority of white liberal vot- 
ers, but its impact on his re-elec- | 
tion chances may prove negligible. | 
While Byrne has not hesitated to | 
lambaste the mayor for raising local 
taxes, she has remained silent about 
the contract imbroglio. Recent polls indi- 
cate that while Byrne and Washington 
would run neck and neck in a two-way 








| contest, the mayor’s loyal black support 


| er field. 


would make him an easy winner ina larg- 
—By Jack E. White/Chicago 
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Chance to 
Steal a Deal. 


Wewant to surpass our sales goals. 
So, until the end of the 
year you can make a real 

Steal of a Deal on a new 

Volkswagen. Any 
Volkswagen, including 
the successful Jetta, the 
car that out-scored the 












Pe gee a a Mazda 626 and Honda 
the best-sling European Accord DX in 1986 USAC tests.* 
importin the U.S. 


Or Steal a Deal on the popular 
Golf, the car that beat the Honda 
Civic and Toyota Corolla SR5 in 1986 USAC tests.” 

Or make your best deal on a GTI, Scirocco, Cabriolet, 
Quantum or Vanagon. 

Hurry in to your 
Volkswagen dealer. The 
end of the year is near. 
There are only a few 
shopping days left 
before the tax laws 
change. Come in now 
before both time and 


. Make a deal on a Golf, the 
inventory run out. best-selling carin all of Europe. 


Until Dec. 31 


All sales claims are based on manufacturers’ reported retail deliveries for calendar year through September/October 1986. ©1986 Volkswagen "Seat be belts save li ives. _ 
*Tests conducted on 1986 models. 














AlsI brings you more 


than just another opening, 


another show. 


There’s an element of risk involved in funding contemporary 
theater. It’s easier to pump dollars into the tried and true. 

But AT&T has a tradition of taking a chance and encouraging 
the new and the innovative. Not only in science and technology — 
the wellspring of our products and services—but also in the 
fertile World of Ideas that gives rise to the arts and shapes our 
sense of the possibilities of life. 

In the past year alone, AT&T’s Performing Arts Festival 
has spotlighted such vanguard theater companies as Steppenwolf 
and Wisdom Bridge of Chicago and La Jolla Playhouse of 
southern California—as well as the American National Theater 
at the Kennedy Center in the nation’s capital. 





Now AT&T joins with Baltimore’s enterprising Center 
Stage in its production of the new musical drama “Roza” — 
featuring Georgia Brown in the title role, with music by Gilbert 
ny book and lyrics by Julian More and direction by Harold 

rince. 

It runs at Center Stage December 12 through January 18. 

Our association with Center Stage reflects 
AT&T’s commitment to excellence. In the 
business of communications. And in the art! 


© 1986 AT&T 
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PRISONS 


The Station of 
Incarceration 


There may be radio listeners 
who think all disk jockeys 
ought to be in jail. But in Ango- 
la, La., two DJs have started 


Brother Amin and the Duke of 
L.A., who broadcast five days a 
week from Station KLSP, are 
both armed-robbery convicts. 
Their target audience is also 
captive: the 4,645 inmates of 
Angola’s 18,000-acre prison 
farm. The call letters for KLSP 
stand for Louisiana State Peni- 
tentiary, the “incarceration 
station” that is the only prison- 
er-run radio in the US. 

Since starting up in Au- 
gust, KLSP has broadcast from 
a room in the prison com- 
pound using equipment donat- 
ed by a charity. Amin and the 
Duke deliver news on the hour 
but don’t bother with traffic re- 
ports. They also play musical 
requests. Among the favorites: 
Jailhouse Rock and Chain 
Gang. The station will soon in- 
clude a weekly program on le- 
gal topics like recent Supreme 
Court decisions. “It’s enter- 
taining, educational and a way 
to get information quickly to 
inmates,” says Assistant War- 
den Roger Thomas. The DJs 
eventually plan to broadcast 
performances by prison bands. 
Says the Duke: “Some people 
think everybody in here is a 
slimy killer, but we've got some 
really talented cats.” Just in 
case of trouble, the wardens 








their careers behind bars. Big | 
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ig Brother Amin of KLSP 


have three separate control 
switches that can shut the sta- 
tion down. 


FLORIDA 


You Better 
Watch Out 


Merchants in Fort Myers are a 
little merrier about security 
this holiday season. Eleven po- 
lice officers in Santa suits, 
complete with white beards, 
candy canes and hidden fire- 
arms, are patrolling the town’s 
stores, keeping an eye out for 
grinches who would steal 
Christmas goodies. Already 
one Santa cop has nabbed a 
thief carrying off more than 
$1,000 in merchandise. 

Operation Saint Nicholas 
has recruited veteran Santas to 
train officers in the niceties of 
the role, including patience 
with children, the proper 
shades of blush and, of course, 
the art of padding. So, with all 
those undercover Santas 
around, Fort Myers residents 
had better remember to be 
good, for goodness’ sake. 


REVENGE 


The Killing 
Season 


Ten minutes before the ex- 
pected adjournment of last 
week's city council meeting in 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa (pop. 
7,300), a man in a parka and 


Santa Claus is casing the town: Fort Myers police prepare for duty 


camouflage hunting cap ap- 


proached the horseshoe- 
shaped meeting table. Whip- 
ping out a pistol, he shot one 
councilman in the head. As 
city officials ducked for cover, 
he fired eight more shots. 
When police arrived they 
found Mayor Edward King, 
53, dead and two council 
members gravely injured. The 
gunman, Ralph Orin Davis, 
69, had been angry with the 
city over a backed-up sewer. 

A few days before the 
shooting spree, Kristofor 
Hans, a 14-year-old student, 
walked into his high school in 
Lewistown, Mont. (pop. 6,900), 
shot dead a teacher and 
wounded a vice principal and 
two students. Friends said the 
boy was furious over a failing 
grade. 


TEEN PREGNANCY 


Birth Control, 
Self-Control 


Some | million American 
teenagers gel pregnant each 
year. The National Academy 
of Sciences last week endorsed 
a controversial way to alleviate 
the problem: make contracep- 
tives and abortion available to 
teens through schools and pub- 
lic health clinics at little or no 
cost, and without requiring pa- 
rental consent. 

The academy’s two-year 
study found no convincing evi- 
dence that contraceptives pro- 
mote teen sex; nor are eager 
teenagers likely to heed advice 
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to remain celibate. Predict- 
ably, the report was praised by 
the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America but at- 
tacked by religious groups. 
Said Richard Doerflinger of 
the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops: ‘‘They’re 
saying there’s no way to edu- 
cate kids to live better. 
They're proposing a counsel of 
despair.” 


CANDIDATES 
Gary Hart’s 
Career Moves 


Gary Hart bade farewell to his 
Senate years at a party in 
Washington last week and 
took steps toward two possible 
new careers. On the political 
track, the Colorado Democrat 
launched an exploratory com- 
mittee for his 1988 presidential 
campaign. This week book- 
stores will begin stocking 
copies of Hart’s first solo at- 
tempt at fiction, The Strategies 
of Zeus, an arms-control thrill- 
er. The book features a Vice 
President who manipulates his 
doddering Commander in 
Chief into secretly launching a 
killer satellite. The hero is a 
Montana-born arms negotia- 
tor who exudes an “aura of 
separateness [that] made him 
seem ... strong but elusive.” 
For readers who might draw 
parallels to present-day politi- 
cal figures, Hart offers the 
standard disclaimer: ‘‘Any 
similarity to persons living or 
dead is coincidental.” 
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Testing U.S. resolve: after an attack by Sandinista troop: Honduran soldiers strike out from 


staging area to seek revenge 
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NICARAGUA 


For the better part of the 
past year, hundreds of 
Sandinista troops have 
wandered in and out of 
Honduras, looking for the rebel forces 
known as contras. And for most of that 
time, the Honduran military has looked 
the other way. On Dec. 6, however, Hon- 
duran President José Azcona Hoyo shat- 
tered that arrangement by ordering his air 
force to strafe the Nicaraguan positions 
inside the country. Later that day, Azcona 
summoned U.S. Ambassador Everett 
Briggs and urgently appealed for U.S. lo- 
gistical support. President Reagan re- 
sponded promptly, authorizing an airlift. 
Last week U.S. troops flying twin-rotor 
Chinooks and Huey helicopters ferried 
hundreds of Honduran soldiers to within 
20 miles of the Nicaraguan border. At the 
same time, Honduran pilots strafed tar- 
gets inside Nicaragua. 

On the surface, the provocative Hon- 
duran behavior was a response to a Sandi- 
nista attack on Honduran outposts in 
which three Honduran soldiers were in- 
jured and two taken prisoner. Under dif- 
ferent circumstances, Azcona might have 








overlooked the Nicaraguan indiscretion, 
just as he has ignored more than 60 other 
Sandinista incursions this year alone. But 
with the Iran-contra scandal swirling in 
Washington, the Honduran President was 
plainly seeking reassurance from the 
White House. His appeal for U.S. help 
seemed designed to gauge whether the 
arms scandal had shaken the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s support for the rebels. 
More important, it tested U.S. resolve to 
come to the aid of cooperative allies in the 
region on short notice. Admitted one 
source close to the Azcona government: 
“Irangate has unnerved some top offi- 
cials, and they just wanted to be sure they 
could count on Washington.” 

While the White House’s quick re- 
sponse laid some doubts to rest, it did not 
answer the blunter question that is now 
being asked from Managua to Washing- 
ton: Does the deepening U.S. crisis mean 
that it is curtains for the contras? Al- 
though the rebels have held on through 
several funding crises in recent years, 
there are doubts in both the U.S. and Cen- 
tral America that they can survive the 
current ordeal. Last week, as the US. 


Is It Curtains? 


The deepening crisis in Washington casts doubt on the contras’ future 


press analyzed the contras’ prospects in 
funereal tones, some officials went so far 
as to offer up eulogies. “I think the coun- 
terrevolution is nearly over,” said a Latin 
American military analyst. “If the contras 
could do something in the next few weeks, 
that might change things, but they are not 
capable of it.” Even a contra official saw 
the end coming. “We have got four | 
months to show what we can do,” he said. 
“If we haven't made a very big impression 
by then, it’s all over.” 

Before the arms scam erupted, the | 
contras were already besieged by charges | 
of corruption, human-rights abuses and 
military ineptitude. Congressional sup- 
port was anything but assured after Dem- 
ocrats won control of the Senate in the 
November elections. Moreover, Washing- 
ton’s Central American allies have long 
been skittish about the U.S. policy. Days 
before the Iran-contra link emerged, U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Elliott 
Abrams warned, “The Central Ameri- 
cans are scared to death. They're scared 
about our staying power.’ Now Washing- 
ton’s friends are all the more concerned 
that they may get stuck supporting the 
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off the contras before they 


contras without U.S. help. “We sympa- 
thize with their cause,” says one Hondu- 
ran official of the contras. “But without 
American support, they'll just become 
bandits.” 

Honduras, Washington’s most coop- 
erative ally in the region, is particularly 
edgy. By the rebels’ own count there are 
currently 12,000 contras inside Honduras. 


| Officials in Tegucigalpa, the capital, have 


long fretted that a U.S. pullout would 
cause the rebels to despair of the struggle 
and decide instead to try to build a power 
base in Honduras. Hence, Honduran offi- 
cials have often quietly pressed their 
Washington counterparts to get the con- 
tras moving into Nicaragua. Exactly one 
week after the Iran-contra scandal broke, 
however, Azcona reportedly demanded 
that the rebels leave by April. A U.S. State 
Department spokesman said last week 
that reports that a deadline had been set 
were “simply untrue.” 

In the past year Hondurans have 
grown increasingly disenchanted with the 
contra presence, The Las 
Vegas salient, a chunk of 
Honduras that juts into 
Nicaragua and is home 
base for the main contra 
camps, is now a war zone 
The Sandinistas regularly 
penetrate Honduran terri- 
tory in an allempt to cut 


can infiltrate Nicaragua 
President Daniel Ortega 
warned last week, “The 
border zone will cease to be 
a battle zone when the con- 
tras are driven out of 
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Rebels on the border 


there.” In the meantime, life along the 
| border gets bleaker by the day. “The San- 
dinistas will shoot at anybody,” says a 
Honduran soldier. Adds Marco Munoz, a 
local farmer: “They have put mines in the 
ground, and many people have stepped on 
them.” The situation has become so un- 
bearable that many peasants have fled 
Honduras’ unwitting entry into the 
war has made El Salvador and Costa Rica 
all the more determined not to get caught 
in the cross fire. Burned by public disclo- 
sures of its role in hosting U.S. arms sup- 
ply flights, El Salvador has been only too 
glad to see an end to the contras’ private- 
aid network that operated out of Ilopango 
air base. In recent months Costa Rica has 
| reasserted its neutrality by shutting down 
| asecret contra airstrip. 
While none of this has affected the 
contras immediate military situation, the 
rebels know that the crisis in Washington 
| may yet persuade Congress to pull the 
funding plug, perhaps this time for good 
For one thing, the scandal has revealed 
dependency on Washing- 
3 ton. Rebel claims over the 
past two years of lavish 
< support from foreign gov- 
> ernments and private U.S. 
citizens have proved large- 
ly hollow. It is now appar- 
ent that some, if not most, 
of that aid was arranged by 
US. officials. Moreover, 
the American public, nev- 
er particularly responsive 
to Reagan's pro-contra 
rhetoric, will now associate 


the extent of the contras’ 


Headed for the battle zone: members of elite Nicaraguan battalion board helicopter for flight to search out beleaguered insurgents 








unpopular Iranian arms-for-hostages 
deals. “We're like yo-yos,” fumes a contra 
official. “The Americans still haven't 
made up their minds about us.” 

It is a time when the contras need des- 
perately to prove themselves militarily 
But they complain of slow arms deliveries 
purchased with portions of the $100 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid that began to flow in Octo- 
ber after congressional approval last sum- 
mer. “We are fighting the Sandinistas on 
the inside and bureaucrats on the out- 
side,” says a rebel official. “We received 
4.000 bedpans the other day. What do 
guerrillas want with bedpans?” He also 
laments the departure of Lieut. Colonel 
Oliver North, the contras’ point man in 
Washington. “Perhaps if he was still 
there,” he says, “things would be moving 
faster.” 

Some Reagan Administration offi- 
cials predict that the contra program will 
not be irremediably damaged by the cur- 
rent scandal. They observe that there is 
no movement afoot al present to halt pay- 
ment of the remaining $40 million in U.S 
aid. “I think when this is all over, Con- 
gress will still be willing to back the pro- 
gram,” Elliott Abrams said earlier this 
month. “We have a huge national interest 
in promoting democracy there.” Oklaho- 
ma Republican Mickey Edwards pressed 
the point further in a Washington Post 
op-ed piece. The Congressman exhorted 
his legislative brethren to remember that 
they had approved contra aid because of 
the “threat posed by the Sandinistas” to 
neighboring democracies and the failure 
of the Contadora peace process. He con- 





| cluded, “The contras still need and still 


E | o 
the rebels with the highly | deserve our support 
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In the months ahead Congress will 
undoubtedly scrutinize the contras’ per- 
formance to determine if they are worth 
continued U.S. investment. The lastest 
border fighting may hurt. Since March, 
hundreds of Sandinistas have been inside 
Honduras at any one time. The inability 
of the 12,000 rebels in Honduras to keep 
those troops south of the border and away 
from Honduran targets continues to en- 
courage a perception that the contras are 
no match for the Sandinistas. 

There is also the potential for further 
political surprises. On Sunday, the Sandi- 
nistas claimed to have arrested the broth- 








DIPLOMACY 


What on earth was half of 
the Reagan Administra- 
tion, or what seemed like 
it, doing in Europe last 
week while Washington burned? There 
was Secretary of State George Shultz, ar- 
riving in London on the first leg of a five- 
day fence-mending trip. While in the 
British capital, he crossed paths with At- 
torney General Edwin Meese, who had 
come to urge a meeting of European 
Community interior ministers to stand 
tough against terrorism. Defense Secre- 
tary Caspar Weinberger had just been in 
Belgium shoring up U.S. arms-control po- 
sitions with his NATO counterparts. And 
at week’s end Shultz led a platoon of top 
Officials, including Treasury Secretary 
James Baker, to Brussels to talk about 
some prickly economic issues. 

All diplomatic eyes were on Shultz. 
The Secretary's agenda listed a variety of 
arms-control issues, but he was clearly 
there to hold European hands and soothe 
European fears about the stability of 
American foreign policy in the wake of 
the Iran-contra arms scandal. “I have a 
rebuilding job to do,” he told reporters. 
Shultz, who has made his dissent from the 
Iran policy well known, had the unenvi- 
able task of persuading the allies that the 
investigations have not seriously ham- 
pered President Reagan’s ability to man- 
age US. foreign policy 

While sympathetic to Shultz’s mission, 
European leaders were still indignant 
about “Iranscam” and skeptical that Rea- 
gan will be able to put the scandal quickly 
behind him. Just before Shultz arrived, a 
senior British official privately complained 
that he was “dismayed and disappointed” 
at the U.S.’s departure from its stated refus- 
al to negotiate with terrorists. The conclu- 
sion that U.S. foreign policy will be affect- 
ed, declared NATO Secretary-General Lord 
Carrington, should occur to “anybody who 
reads the newspapers about what is hap- 
pening in Washington.” 

The crisis intensified Europe’s grow- 
ing feeling that it must join together to as- 
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er of a U.S. Congressman on suspicion of 
spying. Last week an appeals court in Ma- 
nagua upheld the 30-year sentence of 
downed U.S. Gunrunner Eugene Hasen- 
fus, thus paving the way for a pardon by 
Christmas, as President Ortega once hint- 
ed might be possible. If the Wisconsin 
mercenary returns home, various con- 
gressional committees are certain to want 
to question him extensively about the pri- 
vate U.S. supply network. 

It is still too early to know whether the 
contras will drown in the tidal wave of rev- 
elations currently washing over the White 
House. Certainly it is unwise to write off an 





army that has repeatedly shown staying | 
power, if not fighting prowess. Indeed, in 
Nicaragua, there is talk that Honduras’ re- 
cent attacks were a diversionary tactic to 
allow the contras to infiltrate Nicaragua in 
time for a spectacular holiday attack. In 
Honduras, however, the word is that the 
contras’ fireworks will not begin until the 
end of January. Whenever the contras fi- 
nally do resume their war, the pyrotechnics 
will have to be bright, indeed, if the rebels 
hope to coax more funds from a reluctant 
US. Congress. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by John Borrell/Tegucigalpa and 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington 





Holding Hands in Europe 


| Shultz reassures the allies that U.S. foreign policy is alive and well 


Soothing presence: the Secretary in Brussels 





The Americans thought the trip a success. 


sert ils strategic interests in superpower 
negotiations. Since the summit at Rey- 
kjavik, where the Europeans were horri- 
fied to see Reagan come close to abolish- 
ing their nuclear umbrella, calls for 
greater European security cooperation 
have been increasing. The most powerful 
Statement came two weeks ago, when 
French Premier Jacques Chirac proposed 





a new European security agreement to en- 
sure a strong nuclear deterrent on the 
Continent. In addition, since Reykjavik, 
European leaders have relied even more 
on their long-standing system of informal 
contacts among top aides to help formu- 
late and coordinate policy options, espe- 
cially in relation to U.S. moves. 

Shultz tried to convince the Europe- 
ans that the US. will not abandon its nu- 








clear shield over Western Europe, despite 
Reagan’s controversial proposal in Reyk- 
javik to eliminate all ballistic missiles 
over a ten-year period. Reiterating his 
statement of last month, he said at the an- 
nual meeting of NATO foreign ministers in 
Brussels that even if agreement were 
reached to scrap most nuclear missiles “a 
small residual ballistic-missile force” 
would remain as “insurance” to guard 
against Soviet cheating. Shultz was also 
careful to discourage speculation that a 
politically weakened President might be 
hustled into a disadvantageous deal with 
the Soviets. Said he: “If they think there is 
an opening, they should get over it.” 


ndeed, if Western Europe needed a re- 

minder of where its political interests 
lay, the Soviets have obliged in West Ger- 
many, where all 108 European-based nu- 
clear-armed U.S. Pershing Ils and many 
cruise missiles are deployed. With cam- 
paigning for West Germany’s national 
elections in January under way, Moscow 
has turned to vilifying Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, who is expected to be re-elected toa 
four-year term, and his Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. Less than six months after 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev de- 
clared that a “new page” was being 
turned in Soviet-West German relations, 
the Soviet press is denouncing the Kohl 
government as “revanchists” guilty of 
“Stone Age hostility against the Soviet 
Union” and condemning West Germany 
as “Washington’s most important launch- 
ing site in Western Europe.” 

The Americans, at least, considered 
the Shultz trip a success. Even though the 
NATO allies distanced themselves from 
Reagan's idea of eliminating all ballistic 
missiles, they “fully endorsed” U.S. aims to 
negotiate cuts of 50% and to get rid of me- 
dium-range missiles in Europe. Lord Car- 
rington described the meetings as “reassur- 
ing—exactly what, at this juncture, was 
needed.” His optimism echoed a sentiment 
expressed earlier by Margaret Thatcher af- 
ter a European Community summit. It was 
her “great hope,” she said, that “things will 
soon return to normal” in Washington. 
Most of her counterparts on the Continent 
could not agree more. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Christopher 
Redman/Brussels 
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| SOUTH AFRICA 


Moving to Muzzle the Messenger 





The government slaps harsh new restrictions on the news media 


Who can believe a government which 
says it is protecting democracy by 
destroying it? 

—The Johannesburg Star 


| Wetecseor nec onslaught,’ which 
was sweeping the country, amounted 
to a “coordinated attempt to overthrow 
the government.” With that piece of hy- 
perbole by an information official, South 
Africa last week imposed one of the most 
draconian censorship policies in the non- 
Communist world. Only six months after 
it had decreed a harsh emergency rule in 
an effort to quell rising racial unrest, the 
| government of State President P.W. 
Botha now sought to shroud the country’s 
apartheid-torn society in a veil of secrecy 
and intimidation, Though the move was 
aimed principally at curtailing the domes- 
lic and foreign press, its overall intent 
was to cut off South Africa, its people and 
its fate from the eyes and concern of the 
outside world. 

South Africa's national and interna- 
tional editors and correspondents were 
summoned to Pretoria to hear the presi- 
dential proclamation invoking the sweep- 
ing new regulations. There, while a warm 
summer sun bathed the administrative 
capital, they were handed a 24-page docu- 
ment whose terms were to go into effect 
on Dec. I1. The new regulations prohibit 
journalists from being ‘on the scene, or at 
a place within sight of any unrest, restrict- 
ed gathering or security action” without 
permission of security officials. They for- 
bid the reporting of “subversive” com- 
ments by those advocating a wide range of 
antigovernment actions. They ban the 
photographing of dead people, property 
damage or any other “visible signs” of un- 
rest. Violations of the tough new restric- 
tions can be punishable by suspension of 
operations for as long as three months ata 
time, jail terms of up to ten years and fines 
of up to $9,000. 

The country’s English-language news- 
papers were stunned by the severity of the 
new regulations. Declared the financial 
newspaper Business Day: “Government 
today unceremoniously dumps this coun- 
try into the totalitarian camp.” An editori- 
al in the Pretoria News began with the 
comment, “Well, that’s it,” and concluded, 
“This is a desperate action by desperate 
people who demonstrate that they are un- 
fit to govern.” Said Cape Times Editor 
Tony Heard bluntly: “We are clearly on 
the road toward being a police state.” 
Overseas, the reaction was almost uni- 
formly critical. The U.S. denounced the 
South African action, as did most of its al- 
lies. The British Foreign Office described 
the new regulations as “entirely contrary 
to the Western values that the South Afri- 
can government claims to espouse.” 








The plight of the press in South Africa 
was already bad enough. Ever since June, 
journalists had been prohibited from visit- 
ing trouble spots. Newspapers had been 
prevented from publishing photographs of 
unrest or reporting “subversive” state- 
ments by anyone advocating strikes, boy- 
cotts or other disruptive activity. Despite 
such limitations, however, the foreign 
press still managed to print a good deal 
about events in South Africa, and domes- 





deletion of text or photograph suggest that 
the article had been censored. 

To enforce the new system, the gov- 
ernment’s Bureau for Information estab- 
lished a Media Operations Center, whose 
job will be to examine all news copy and 
film before it can be published or broad- 
cast, Equipped with only six telex ma- 
chines, the cumbersome censorship opera- 
tion will make the work of journalists 
vastly more difficult—and often impossi- 
ble. South African papers will be obliged to 
submit editorials on sensitive subjects to 
the censors. Though that requirement ob- 
viously cannot apply to foreign publica- 
tions, spokesmen said the government 
would be taking note of editorial comment 














tic publications continued to run critical 
editorials and articles. 

The latest regulations are designed to 
close those loopholes. They significantly 
broaden the range of news that cannot be 
published or broadcast at all. Proscribed is 
news of or comment on acts or movements 
of the security forces, as well as reports of 
“restricted gatherings” and politically in- 
spired boycotts. Also prohibited are the 
publication of statements by people whom 
the state regards as security risks and in- 
formation about detainees. 

All statements defined as subversive 
by the government are banned. The only 
real exemptions are statements by Cabinet 
ministers, deputy ministers and govern- 
ment spokesmen, as well as accounts of 
parliamentary and completed judicial 
proceedings. Even critical comments on 
security matters by M.P.s speaking outside 
the halls of Parliament may now be forbid- 
den. Ina blatantly Orwellian rule, publica- 
tions are even prohibited from printing 
any blank space within a story, lest such a 








about South Africa by foreign publica- 
tions. Indeed, last week Los Angeles Times 
Correspondent Michael Parks became the 
fifth foreign journalist to be expelled from 
South Africa since June, reportedly be- 
cause of his paper’s antiapartheid stance. 

Despite the furor at home and abroad, 
Pretoria seemed determined to press for- 
ward with the new restrictions. At week's 
end the government said it had detained 
several activists, including union members 
and at least one journalist, allegedly to pre- 
venta wave of violence planned by the out- 
lawed African National Congress. But if 
South African officials believe their coun- 
try’s race problems will disappear if a free 
press is unable to report them, they are 
only confusing the messenger with the 
message—and may be underestimating 
their own people. As the Boston Globe ob- 
served last week, “Despots throughout his- 
tory have found that the lust for freedom 
dies hard.” ~By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Christopher Ogden/Johannesburg, 
with other bureaus 
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MIDDLE EAST 


An Israeli soldier fires into the air to disperse rock-tossing Palestinian demonstrators 
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Death Comes to an Occupied Land 











































hen Israeli Defense Minister Yitz- 

hak Rabin visited the occupied 
West Bank last week, he was taken to task 
by a local Palestinian Arab. “If the [Jew- 
ish] settlers start beating our boys, Israeli 
soldiers watch and do nothing,” com- 
plained Abdullah Sa‘afin, 24. “But if one 
of our boys throws a stone, we get live bul- 
lets directed at the chests of our children.” 

The remark was prompted by the 
death of a twelve-year-old Palestinian boy 
named Ramadan Zeitun, who was shot 
last week during disturbances at the Bala- 
ta refugee camp near the West Bank town 
of Nablus. At first it was assumed that the 
boy had died after Israeli soldiers fired 
into a crowd of rioters. Later it appeared 
that he may have been shot by a carful of 
local Israeli settlers. Either way, his death 
symbolizes the confusion and chaos that 
beset the West Bank as it undergoes the 
worst round of violence there since the 
spring of 1982. 

The latest bloodletting erupted two 
weeks ago when 200 Palestinian Arab 
students at Bir Zeit University, 25 miles 
north of Jerusalem, launched a demon- 
stration against the Israeli occupation. 
Specifically, they were objecting to a tem- 
porary roadblock that had been erected 
by the Israelis. When Israeli soldiers ad- 
vanced, the students threw stones, and 
the soldiers responded with tear gas and 
then bullets. Two students, both of them 
22, were killed instantly. The next day a 
14-year-old was shot dead at the Balata 
refugee camp, where three days later Zei- 
tun was killed. Skirmishes flared as sol- 
diers fought running street battles with 
youthful Palestinians. Meanwhile, the Is- 
raelis set up additional roadblocks, check- 
ing identity cards and searching for arms. 








A season of protests and bloodshed returns to the West Bank 


At the United Nations, the Security 
Council condemned the shootings by a 
vote of 14 to 0, with the US. abstaining. 
The Israeli government, maintaining that 
its forces had only acted in self-defense, ex- 
pressed disappointment that Washington 
had not vetoed the resolution. It also 
charged that the mass demonstrations 
were the result of efforts by the Palestine 
Liberation Organization to stage a come- 
back in the region at the expense of Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein. Said one senior official 
in Jerusalem: “The P.L.O. feels frustrated 
that it is not succeeding. It has been thrown 
to the wolves by Hussein, and it’s afraid of 
seeing its grip lessened in the West Bank. 
After all, there has been a major attempt 
by Hussein to restore his own influence in 
the territory.” 

That effort began last February shortly 
after the split between Hussein and P.L.O. 
Chairman Yasser Arafat, who had failed 
in their efforts to pursue a joint peace strat- 
egy. The collapse of that coalition has 
deepened the existing political divisions 
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‘| among the 1.3 million Palestinians of the 


West Rank and Gaza Strip. Declaring that 


=| his aim is to “revive the Palestinian econo- 


my,” the King announced several weeks 
ago a contribution of $34 million toward a 
$1 billion, five-year development plan for 
the West Bank. Among the goals are a re- 
building of factories, schools and other 
basic services. 

Officials of the P.L.O., which advo- 
cates the creation of an independent Pales- 
tinian state, strenuously objected to Hus- 
sein’s efforts and accused him of working 
secretly with Israel and the U.S. The King 
has reportedly consulted with Israel on the 
appointment of West Bank mayors and 
the reopening of Arab-owned banks in the 
territory. Though Hussein’s development 
efforts are desperately needed, there 
is doubt that he will be able to wrest 
much West Bank political support away 
from the P.L.O. 

The West Bank clashes are the first 
since Yitzhak Shamir, head of the right- 
wing Likud bloc, replaced Labor Party 
Leader Shimon Peres as Prime Minister 
two months ago under a power-sharing 
agreement between the two political 
groups. West Bank residents had predicted 
that the transfer of power would lead to a 
tougher Israeli policy in the territory, and 
last week's events suggested that they may 
be right. 


he unrest may also reflect the ongo- 

ing siege in Lebanon, where the 
P.L.O. is again reasserting itself, particu- 
larly against the Lebanese Shiite Amal 
militiamen. The Amal organization is 
trying to prevent the P.L.O. fighters from 
consolidating their political and military 
power in Lebanon. As fighting between 
Palestinians and the militiamen contin- 
ued in Beirut, Sidon and Tyre last week, 
Israeli aircraft raided Palestinian guerril- 
la bases around the northern Lebanese 
city of Tripoli in an effort to hinder guer- 
rilla operations in Lebanon. In the mean- 
time, diplomats from Iran, Libya and the 
Soviet Union tried to broker a settle- 
ment. Iranian mediators did manage to 
negotiate a 24-hour cease-fire, but it col- 
lapsed when Arafat’s men refused to sur- 
render the bluffs around the village of 
Maghdousheh. Since the latest fighting 
between the P.L.O. and the Shi'ite Amal 
militia started in late November, 500 
people are believed to have been killed 
and more than 1,000 wounded. 

In Cairo, an adviser to Arafat 
said it was “no coincidence” that trouble 
had broken out simultaneously in Lebanon 
and the West Bank. “It is well organized,” 
contended Said Kamal. “It is to say, ‘The 
P.L.O. is there,’ to make sure nobody forgets 
it.” Though the P.L.O.’s precise role in orga- 
nizing the latest outbreak of rioting in the 
West Bank is not known, the violence 
served to remind Israelis once again 
of the seething resentment in the 
occupied land. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Jamil Hamad/Jerusalem and Scott 
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FRANCE 


Straight A’s in Street Politics 





curious mix of triumph and dirge 

marked the demonstration, but there 
was good reason for the paradox. Bearing 
a black banner and badges proclaiming 
PLUS JAMAIS CA (Never Again), some 
125,000 students, parents and union 
members marched through the boule- 
vards of Paris last week in memory of 
Malik Oussekine, a 22-year-old student 
who had been killed several days earlier 
in a violent clash with police. Though the 
overall tone of the procession was somber 
and defiant, at one point a celebratory cry 
rang out: “We have won!” 

Indeed they had. Appearing on na- 
tionwide television, French Premier 
Jacques Chirac had announced two days 
earlier the withdrawal of his 
proposal to reform the coun- 
try’s tradition-bound univer- 
sity system. The measure 
had sparked three weeks of 
bloody street protests that 
left some 200 students and 
policemen injured and Ous- 
sekine dead. Suddenly, with- 
in the space of a few fren- 
zied days, Chirac faced the 
most serious crisis of his 
nine months in office 
Though the Premier's re- 
treat defused the controver- 
sy, the affair badly strained 
his coalition government 
and raised questions about 
the future of his legislative 
program. “Chirac did not 
handle the situation well,” 
said Jean-Pierre Mailles, 42, 
president of a 650,000-mem- 
ber group representing the 
parents of students. “He 
contradicted himself and 
then capitulated. This will 
not be forgotten.” 

The government initia- 








After days of riots, angry students force Chirac to capitulate 


ing staging a revolt in 1968 that badly 
shook the government of Charles de 
Gaulle. But unlike the 1968 rioters, who 
were engaged in an ideological battle 
against “bourgeois society,” this year's 
protesters had a strong economic mo- 
tive. With nearly 30% of those ages 18 
to 25 unemployed, the French young in- 
creasingly view a college diploma as the 
surest passport, perhaps the 
only passport, to a good job 
and a secure future. Many 
felt that the Chirac proposals 
would undermine what is 
meant to be an egalitarian 
educational system by mak- 
ing it more difficult for some 


Marching down a Paris street last week; flowers for a slain comrade 





tive that sparked the violent 
clash had seemed innocuous 
enough. Unveiled last summer, the pack- 
age called for restructuring the country’s 
78 universities to make them more com- 
petitive. Each institution would be al- 
lowed to tighten its admission standards, 
increase its fees slightly (now less than 
$100 a year) and grant its own diplomas. 
At present, all those who pass the tough 
baccalauréat exam, which is given after 
| secondary school, are guaranteed admis- 
| sion to a university on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Upon graduation from the 
university, students receive “national” di- 
plomas that do not identify the school 
attended. 

Many immediately denounced the 
reforms as “elitist,” charging that they 
restricted educational opportunities. 
French students, traditionally eager to 
man the barricades, have protested at- 
tempts at school reform before, includ- 











A mix of triumph and dirge, complete with shouts of “We have won!” 


to enter college and thus eventually to 
win good-paying jobs, Said a student 
protest banner: EDUCATION FOR ALL, 
WITH OR WITHOUT MONEY. 

Nonetheless, some kind of university 
reform is clearly needed. State spending 
per student has fallen over the years, as 
have maintenance and investment in new 
buildings. At the same time, enrollment 
has boomed. Equipment and funds are 
scarce, classes overcrowded; more than 
60% of enrollees drop out after their first 
year. Even the Sorbonne, the most famous 
of French universities, has lost much of its 
academic luster 

Though the Chirac government 
sought to address these problems, it failed 
to gauge the depth of student concern. On 
Dec. 4, after word came from Education 
Minister René Monory that the bill's 
withdrawal was “out of the question,” a 












rally of some 400,000 youths turned into a 
bloody riot. The Minister sought a com- 
promise by announcing that several of the 
bill’s most controversial measures would 
be dropped, but that was too little too late 
for the students. That evening, another 
protest erupted in the St. Michel quarter 
of Paris’ Left Bank, and Oussekine died 
after what witnesses claimed was a police 
beating. Hours later the reform bill's au- 
thor, Alain Devaquet, resigned as Deputy 
Minister of Education 

Faced with the threat of increasing vi- 
olence, Chirac held a series of urgent 
meetings with aides over the weekend to 
,, discuss his options. On Satur- 
day Socialist President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand privately de- 
, manded that Chirac scrap 
= the reforms; if he refused, 
° Mitterrand warned, he would 
= publicly announce his own 
© opposition to the program. 
: Two days later Chirac took 
to the airwaves to announce 
his decision to withdraw the 
bill. “No reform of universi- 
2 lies, no matter how neces- 
= Sary, can successfully be 
= undertaken without broad 
= support of all those con- 
= cerned, especially the stu- 
dents and the teachers,” he 
said. “It seems clear that this 
is not the case today.” At 
midweek Chirac dropped 
plans for a special parlia- 
mentary session in January, 
thus slowing his fast-paced 
legislative program. 

Chirac’s quick retreat is 
an invitation to other 
groups, like farmers, to 
take to the streets to pro- 
test government policies. 
The incident hurts the Pre- 
mier’s chances to be elect- 
ed President in 1988, while 
at the same time enhancing 
the reputation of Mitter- 
rand, who played the part 
of conciliator by calling for 
“national cohesion” during 
the crisis. Praising the stu- 
dents for their “amazing maturity,” Mit- 
terrand haughtily observed that Chirac’s 
“decision to withdraw was taken in 
time, a bit late, but in time.” 

The conservative government may 
not have heard the last from the newly 
emboldened students. Their opposition to 
Chirac’s proposals to restrict citizenship, 
toughen antidrug measures and beef up 
law enforcement could easily bring them 
into conflict with the coalition again. 
“Before this happened, I never voted,” 
said Max Kahn, 22, a Paris student. “But 
the next time, you can be sure I will. All 
those kids who are 18 and above are go- 
ing to turn out. We've been politicized.” If 
Kahn’s comment is correct, a new gener- 
ation of French students has found its po- 
litical footing. - By Jennifer Hull. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante and Adam Zagorin/ 
| Paris 
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NOW OWE OF YOUR MECHANIC'S | 
[5 ANOTHER MAN'S MING, 


At GM, we think of computers in human terms. Because today, we have 
begun to program human knowledge—and logic—into a computer. It's called arti- 
ficial intelligence. 

So, even when an engine expert retires from GM, his mind can still work for 
you. His lifetime of experience can go into a computer. The computer can then 
dispense this invaluable knowledge not only to GM engineers, but to your mechan- 
ic, too. That way, he'll be able to use this computer to help him service your car. 

With artificial intelligence, a lifetime of experience can now last a hundred 
lifetimes. Because at GM, our quest for knowledge never tires. 


Or retires. 
THE GM ODYSSEY: 
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Jawboning: Jackson with Nakasone 


JAPAN 


Enough Smarts 
To Go Around 


Asa civil rights leader, the Rev 
Jesse Jackson achieved his 
greatest gains—and publicity 

through boycotts of consumer 
products whose makers dis- 
criminate against minorities. 
Now Jackson has taken his 
campaign to Japan, whose auto 
and electronics corporations not 
only export to the US. but are a 
growing presence in American 
manufacturing. At rallies and 


| press conferences during his 





five-day visit, Jackson attacked 
Japanese firms for ignoring mi- 
norities. He asserted that blacks 
in the U.S. own some 2 million 
Japanese cars but have fewer 
than five dealerships nation- 
wide. If Japan's businesses do 
not enter into a “mutually re- 
spectful and beneficial relation- 
ship” with blacks, Hispanics 
and women, he told the top offi- 
cials of Toyota, Sony and other 
companies, they too may face 
boycotts. Said Jackson: “I am 
here to announce that we have 
enough intelligence to support 
people who support us.” 

The reference to intelli- 
gence was clearly a jab at Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
with whom Jackson met for 45 
minutes. Nakasone’s infamous 
remarks last September about 
intelligence levels in the US 
being lower than Japan’s be- 
cause of black and Hispanic 
Americans set off a stormy flap 
that in Jackson’s words “will 
not go back in the box.” 








Question of refreshment: a chilled pitcher 


UNITED NATIONS 


No Relief for 
Dry Throats 


Debating the world’s problems 
is thirsty work. So when Unit- 
ed Nations Secretary-General 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar elimi- 
nated the delegates’ carafes of 
ice water to save an estimated 
$100,000 a year, parched ora- 
tors objected 

A resolution to restore the 
H20 allotment next year was 
introduced, provoking a three- 
hour committee debate, half 
serious, half silly. “Water is 
life,” intoned Bernards Mudho 
of Kenya, but Maria Regina 
Serréo Emerson of Portugal 
called the debate “frivolous.” 
At meeting's end, after Even 
Fontaine-Ortiz of Cuba face- 
tiously noted that overtime pay 
for translators and guards had 
cost as much as any water 
saved, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the General Assem- 
bly’s plenary session, which ta- 
bled it without further thirst- 
inducing debate 


Keeping Their 
Own Council 


At his country’s Communist 
Party Congress last summer, 
Polish Leader Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski promised to set up a na- 
tional “consultative council” of 
respected citizens to advise the 
government. The names of the 








Propaganda barrage: N.D.F. Leader Satur Ocampo 


council’s 56 participants were 
released last week, but the ros- 
ler was nol as representative as 
some observers had hoped. The 
roll includes 17 Communist 
Party members but no top lead- 
ers of the outlawed trade union 
Solidarity; Wladyslaw Sila- 
Nowicki, 73, a lawyer who de- 
fended Solidarity members in 
several trials, is expected to 
serve as the group’s representa- 
tive. The Roman Catholic 
Church declined to nominate 
any delegates. Though exact 
details of the council’s role were 
not announced, meetings must 
be convened by Jaruzelski, and 
published reports will reflect 
only the collective viewpoint, 
not any dissenting ones. 





AFrail Peace 
Breaks Out 


The 60-day cease-fire between 
Philippine government forces 
and Communist rebels began 
last week amid prayer services, 
pealing church bells and jubi- 
lant marches. It almost did not 
come off: last-minute objec- 
tions by both sides over the 
pact’s provisions drew warn- 
ings from National Democrat- 
ic Front Negotiator Satur 
Ocampo that the cease-fire 
was “in jeopardy.” How long it 
will last is another matter. The 
day after peace supposedly 
broke out, rebels paraded 
through a small village bran- 
dishing automatic weapons 
Meanwhile, the Commu- 





nists began a barrage of propa- 
ganda, complete with appear- 
ances by N.D.F. leaders on TV 
talk shows. Said one Manila 
lawyer: “The N.D.F. is the 
propaganda winner here. They 
are all over the papers and air- 
waves—and free of charge.” 


REFORMS 
Hard News for 
Hard Drinkers 


Let the Soviet oenophile rejoice. 
As part of General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev's antialco- 
holism campaign, liquor stores 
had cut their hours, selling their 
wares only from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m 
Authorities have relaxed the 
rules a bit by allowing shops to 
sell wine and champagne from 
noon to 8 p.m. The hard stuff, 
however, is now officially avail- 


able only between 4 p.m. and 8 





p.m., one hour less than before 

The hours were expanded 
after newspapers ran_ letters 
from disgruntled citizens com- 
plaining that those who merely 
wanted a glass of wine at family 
celebrations were forced to 
stand in endless lines with those 
stocking up on vodka. Soviet of- 
ficials are apparently altempt- 
ing to shift the country’s drink- 
ing habits away from vodka and 
toward less potent beverages. 
The marketing strategy is debat- 
able. According to Soviet health 
officials, the antidrinking mea- 
sures are driving alcoholics to 
substitute such dangerous sub- 
stances as methanol and cheap 
cologne for vodka. 
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tamina, Not Speed 





The U.S. economy’s steady growth will endure through 1987 


ike a runner trained for long dis- 
tances, America’s economic ex- 
pansion is showing remarkable 
staying power, if not robust speed. 
The US. recovery, which passed the four- 





year marker in November, just keeps 
chugging ahead in spite of ever present 
doubts and dangers along the road. Since 
its start in 1982, the expansion has been 
refreshed at crucial intervals, first by the 
plunge of interest rates and later by the 
fall of oil prices. Now, at 49 months and 
counting, the durable recovery is already 
the second longest peacetime boom in 
USS. history, after the 58-month expan- 
sion in 1975-79. 

And the economy is expected to keep 
on kicking long enough to break that rec- 
ord. TIME’s Board of Economists, which 
met last week in Manhattan, predicted 
that America’s gross national product will 
expand another 2.8% during 1987, com- 
pared with an estimated 2.4% this year 
and 2.9% in 1985. “I see no real break in 
the stride of the expansion. It will be long 


MARATHON 
RECOVERY 
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but not strong,” said Board Member Wal- 
ter Heller, who served as chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers for Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. 

The forecast for further growth large- 
ly rests on the increasing conviction that 
the U.S. has started to make progress 
against its most draining economic prob- 
lem: the huge trade gap. For the most 
part, that gap is the legacy of an Ameri- 
can dollar that was too strong in the first 
half of the decade. That made foreign 
goods cheap in the US. and US. exports 
too expensive in other countries, and the 
resulting trade imbalance has created a 
heavy drag on growth. But in recent 
weeks economists have become persuad- 


ed that the nearly two-year decline 
in the U.S. dollar may have finally 
triggered a turnaround in trade. “I 
think the data clearly show a cresting in 
the deficit,” said Alan Greenspan, former 
chief economic adviser to President Ford. 
After hitting an estimated $165 billion for 
1986, a record total, the trade gap could 
shrink to about $140 billion next year. 
Yet the deficit has already reached 
such a high level that it will remain a bur- 
den next year. Said Greenspan: “Unlike 
any time in recent American history, the 
outlook for the domestic economy is being 
driven by our international accounts.” In- 
deed, last week the Reagan Administra- 
tion, citing the troublesome trade situa- 
tion first among all factors, lowered its 
economic-growth projection for 1987 
from 4.2% to 3.2%. 





The US. particularly needs to im- 
prove its export sales, because the econo- 
my is unlikely to benefit from any signifi- 
cant gain in spending among American 
consumers next year. Since the recovery is 
so far along, much of the demand for ma- 
jor items, such as houses and autos, that 
built up during the last recession has been 
satisfied. While consumers remain fairly 
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TRADE DEFICIT! 
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confident, they have already gone on an 
extended shopping spree paid for by a 
heavy load of installment debt. Just this 
past fall, millions of consumers rushed to 
the auto showrooms to take advantage of 
cut-rate financing offers. “They won't 
head for the hills now, but they will pull in 
their horns a little,” said Heller. This sea- 
son’s Christmas receipts are expected to 
be good but not glorious; last week the 
Commerce Department announced that 
retail sales in November posted a .5% 
gain over the previous month. 

TIME’s board believes inflation will 
increase substantially next year, from an 
estimated 1.8% in 1986 to 4% in 1987. 
One reason: the declining value of the 
US. dollar will continue to make import- 
ed goods more expensive. Another con- 
tributing factor is that the Consumer 
Price Index will no longer be pulled 
downward by the epic plunge in oil prices 
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that occurred in early 1986. Last week the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries convened in Geneva to fashion 
a strategy for pushing up crude prices 
from $15 per bbl. to $18 per bbI., but econ- 
omists generally believe the cartel’s ef- 
forts will be insufficient to rekindle seri- 
ous inflation. 

Most experts are not overly alarmed by 
the prospect of 4% inflation next year. It 
may in fact boost morale for U.S. business- 
es, many of which have been beleaguered 
by falling prices and profit margins. Said 
Greenspan: “A mild dose of inflation will 
be perceived, at least temporarily,asa very 
expansionary, stimulative force.” 

If inflation remains modest enough, 
interest rates should hold fairly stable. 
TIME’s economists predicted that the 
benchmark prime lending rate that banks 
charge corporate customers will stay at 
about its current level of 7.5% through 
1987. The Federal Reserve Board has 
kepta rather loose rein on the money sup- 
ply this year, and is giving no hints that it 
will change that position anytime soon. 
By keeping the economy moving, that 
policy should help chip away at the U.S. 
unemployment rate, which has been stuck 
at 7% for the past three months. While 
TIME’s board expects joblessness to ease 
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only slightly in 1987, to about 6.8%, even 
that small decrease would provide rough- 
ly 200,000 more jobs. 

Early next year the economy will face 
an entirely new and so far unmeasured in- 
fluence: federal tax reform, which goes 
into effect Jan. 1. Some economists have 
predicted a dip in the economy as the tax 
package begins its five-year shift of $120 
billion of the tax burden from individuals 
to corporations, notably by phasing out 
many credits for investment in plant and 
equipment. Those changes will reduce in- 
centives for capital spending and could 
make the US. less attractive than some 
other countries as a place to locate fac- 
tories and offices. “On balance, this is a 
capital-exporting tax bill,” said Harvard 
Professor Martin Feldstein, who served 
for two years as President Reagan’s chief 
economic adviser. 

Even so, TIME’s board generally 
agreed that the negative impact of tax re- 
form on some businesses may be mostly 
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outweighed by stimulative effects. For ex- 


ample, the tax package will immediately 
give many consumers more money to 
spend after Jan. 1, when withholding 
rates will begin to decline. Concluded 
Heller: “The projected tax-reform slump 
won't live up to its advance notices.” 

The economy’s all too real nemesis re- 
mains the trade gap. TIME’s board mem- 
bers give the Reagan Administration 
credit for beginning to confront the prob- 
lem in September 1985, when Treasury 
Secretary James Baker joined an effort by 
industrial countries to push down the val- 
ue of the U.S. dollar. Since its peak in Feb- 
ruary 1985, the greenback has declined 
38% against the Japanese yen and 42% 
against the West German deutsche mark. 
That trend has begun to make American- 
made goods more competitive in price 
with foreign products. In October the U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit declined to 
$12.1 billion, from $14.7 billion the previ- 
ous month, according to initial Govern- 
ment estimates. 

Virtually all economists agree that the 
easing of the trade problem has barely be- 
gun. The dollar must decline more, per- 











increased U.S. trade with other Asian 
countries and Latin America, against 
whose currencies the dollar has not 
moved or has actually drifted upward 
recently. 

Other members of TIME’s board be- 
lieve that Kellner’s index sharply under- 
estimates the degree to which the dollar 
has already declined. By Feldstein's ac- 
counting, the dollar declined a substantial 
amount, about 24%, between February 
1985 and July 1986. Unlike Kellner, 
whose calculations give greater weight to 
the currencies of countries that trade 
heavily with the U.S., Feldstein puts em- 
phasis on currencies according to their 
importance in total worldwide trade. 
Feldstein feels this is the most valid way 
to measure the greenback, because U.S. 
merchandise competes with foreign prod- 
ucts not only in the countries in which 
they are made but in many other markets. 
Even so, Kellner’s controversial index 
makes a valid point that the U.S. needs to 
strengthen its effort to encourage such 
countries as Canada, Taiwan, South Ko- 
rea and Singapore to boost the currencies. 
Otherwise, U.S.-made goods will remain 
uncompetitive with products from those 
nations. 

At the moment, the Administration is 
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haps as much as 30%, in order to bring 
US. trade eventually into balance. Yet 
this close watch on the dollar, ironically 
enough, has produced a brisk debate 
about just where the greenback now 
stands against the world’s currencies. A 
widely monitored Federal Reserve index 
of the dollar's value compared with that of 
other major currencies has plunged some 
35% since early last year, but Irwin 
Kellner, chief economist for Manufactur- 
ers Hanover Trust and a guest at TIME’s 
board meeting, holds a sharply different 
view. By Kellner’s calculations, the dollar 
has fallen only about 5% overall, after ad- 
justment for inflation. 

The Fed's index is way off, contends 
Kellner, because it is based on out-of-date 
US. trading patterns from the 1970s and 
focuses too much on trade with Europe 
and Japan. Kellner’s bank has developed 
a revamped index that takes into account 


keeping up heavy pressure on the major 
industrial countries to become more re- 
cepltive to U.S. merchandise by stimulat- 
ing their economies and lowering trade 
barriers. “They listen to us, but they 
haven't found a way yet to change their 
domestic policies,” said Board Member 
Rimmer de Vries, chief international 
economist for Morgan Guaranty Trust. 
“There is very little growth outside 
the U.S.” 

TIME’s board members expressed 
hope that the improving trade deficit 
would dampen sentiment in Congress 
next year to produce a barrier-laden trade 
bill. Yet Congress may be tempted to pass 
protectionist measures under the cover of 
the new, sexier buzz word of competitive- 
ness, according to Board Member Charles 
Schultze, a senior fellow at Washington's 
Brookings Institution and former chief 
economic adviser to President Carter. 
Schultze warned that under the patriotic 
banner of competitiveness, overzealous 
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| in fiscal 1987, which ends next October, 





legislators may fail to differentiate be- 
een healthy steps to boost efficiency = 
Caumple inact woke inna | LUrning Up the Heat on Wall Street 


potentially harmful measures to shelter 
industries (example: quotas on foreign 
products). The most effective way for the 
US. to become more competitive abroad, 
Schultze pointed out, is to concentrate on 
making its goods less expensive by bring- 
ing the dollar into line. 

Congress could help reduce the too 
high dollar by cutting the federal budget 
deficit, which hit a record $221 billion in 
fiscal 1986. The Treasury's need to attract 
foreign money to finance this deficit 
keeps interest rates in the U.S. high com- 
pared with other countries. That in turn 
puts upward pressure on the currency, be- 
cause sO many investors are buying up 
dollar-based securities. But TIME’s board 
expects the slow progress in making bud- 
get cuts to continue next year. The deficit 


will probably ease to $190 billion—still 
well above the $144 billion target estab- 
lished by the Gramm-Rudman deficit-re- 
duction law. The economists believe the 
Iran-contra scandal, among other issues, 
could distract congressional attention 
from the job of slashing the fiscal 1988 
budget 


he twin deficits—budget and 
trade—have created a historically 
unprecedented pile of external 
US. debt. America now owes for- 
eign creditors nearly $200 billion, making 
it the world’s largest debtor country. If 
trade deficits were to continue at their 
current level, the debt could reach $800 
billion by 1991, Feldstein estimated. More | 
ominous, U.S. debt could suddenly hit a 
critical point at which foreign investors 
become concerned that their money is 
concentrated too much in one place. Any | 
sudden loss of confidence, said De Vries, 
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Amid rising controversy, the SEC goes afier more insider traders | 


W as the watchdog watching carefully 
enough? That was just one of the 
questions on Wall Street last week as fresh 
controversy swirled around the Street's 
takeover titans—and the agency that 
oversees them. Widening its probe of ille- 
gal insider trading, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission revealed unsettling 
new details of the Ivan Boesky case, while 
disputes flared over the use of so-called 
greenmail tactics in takeover battles. 
Most stunning was the news that the 
SEC had subpoenaed 15 employees of 
Shearson Lehman Brothers, including its 
chairman Peter Cohen. The agency is in- 
vestigating the $482 million buyout of 
Sheller-Globe, a Toledo maker of auto 








selling stock, before the insider-trading 
charges against him were made public. 
That amount was far greater than the 
$440 million in stock sales that had been 
reported previously. The transactions en- 
abled Boesky to avoid huge losses. The 
SEC has said that if Boesky had been 
forced to sell out afler the charges were 
announced, the activity would have sent 
the stock market into a dive. Nonetheless, 
the disclosures of the watchdog’s rubber 
teeth infuriated the business community. 
Smith Barney, another blue-chip in- 
vestment firm, started its own brouhaha 
by suing Goodyear Tire and Rubber and 
Sir James Goldsmith. To stop a takeover 
bid by Goldsmith last month, Goodyear 





could send the dollar into a steep fall. A | Peter Cohen was subpoenaed Mercer and Goldsmith negotiated a costly peace 
The new probe had “nothing to do with Boeskygate, Levinegate or any other gate.” 


plunge in the dollar could ignite a run-up 
of interest rates and a recession. Said De 
Vries: “It's going to take a miracle to solve 
this problem without a really significant 
slowdown in the U.S. economy, but I 
don’t think it’s around the corner.” 
TIME’s economists expect that foreign 
resistance to U.S. debt is more likely to 
grow gradually, allowing the dollar to de- 
cline at an orderly pace. Said Feldstein: “I 
think we can get there without a shock.” 
But even if it happens smoothly, the nec- 
essary further decline of 20% to 30% in 
the dollar will be bitter medicine for U.S. 
consumers. By making imports more ex- 
pensive, the weak dollar will hamper 
the growth in the standard of living 
“There’s no question we will be poorer as 
a nation because of this, or rather we will 
get richer more slowly,” said Feldstein. 
The trade-off is that even if Americans 
have to buy fewer Japanese videocassette 
recorders and German BMWs, a more 
modest dollar will prevent the U.S. from 
going disastrously into hock by the end of 
the decade. —By Stephen Koepp 








parts, by a group that included Shearson, 
the investment arm of American Express. 


| Sheller-Globe's shares surged just before 


the buyout was made public, rising from 
28% on Jan. 10 to 44 on Feb. 19. That sort 
of sudden movement in a stock often sug- 
gests that illegal insider trading may have 
taken place 

Shearson has been cooperating with 
the probe since May. After the subpoenas 
were disclosed, Cohen insisted that no one 
at his firm was guilty of improprieties. He 
also stressed that the investigation had no 
connection with the insider-trading scan- 
dal involving Boesky and Dennis Levine 
Said he: “The Government has assured us 
the subpoenas we have received have 
nothing to do with Boeskygate, Levine- 
gate or any other gate.” 

The SEC came under fire for its han- 
dling of the Boesky case. In testimony be- 
fore Congress, SEC officials revealed that 
the agency had allowed Boesky to reduce 
his liabilities by $1.4 billion, partly by 
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agreed to buy back the raider’s 12.6 mil- 
lion shares of the company for $52.50 | 
apiece, nearly a 22% premium over their 
market value of $43. Such buyouts at a 
premium not available to other share- 
holders are known as greenmail 

In its suit, Smith Barney claims that 
Goodyear Chairman Robert Mercer and 
Goldsmith made misleading public state- 
ments before their agreement was an- 
nounced, implying that they would not 
reach a greenmail settlement. Smith Bar- 
ney, which had paid more than $47 each 
for nearly 1.3 million shares of Goodyear, 
expecting a price spurt during the take- 
over struggle, took a paper loss of $17 mil- 
lion when the value of the stock flattened 
overnight. In addition to Smith Barney's 
action, six other lawsuits have been 
filed by Goodyear shareholders. They 
want the same price for their shares that 
Goldsmith got. By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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Still thinning the ranks: the network's largest stockholder leaves last week's board meeting 


A Cut Above the Ordinary 


Tisch’s campaign to reduce costs shakes up CBS 





tary Harold Brown, has met three times 
so far but has set no deadline for its task 
The main reason for the committee's las- 
situde is that Tisch is not yet finished with 
his task of reorganizing the company 
There is considerable irony in Tisch’s 
campaign. Cost-conscious bloodletting, in 
a bid to fend off corporate raiders who 
were swarming around the company, had 
stirred widespread unhappiness with Wy- 
man and helped to bring Tisch to power 
in the first place. But the chops did not 
stop with Wyman’s departure. Far from 
it. It was easy enough to explain a wave of 
700 firings that had begun in July as the 
result of an austerity plan approved be- 
fore the outgoing chairman’s downfall 


nly three months ago, Laurence 

Tisch, 63, was being toasted as a hero 
at the Manhattan headquarters of power- 
ful CBS. The billionaire chairman of 
Loews had suddenly emerged, to resound- 
ing cheers, as the No. 2 network’s acting 
chief executive officer, after a dramatic 
boardroom confrontation with Ousted 
Chairman Thomas Wyman, 57. Many 
CBS employees hoped that the change- 
over, which also brought back Network 
Founder William Paley, 85, as acting 
chairman, would mark the onset of a new 
golden age for the tradition-minded 
broadcasting giant and the end of months 
of upheaval and austerity. CBS, exulted 
60 Minutes Correspondent Morley Safer, 
was on its way “back to the future.” 

These days CBS’s future seems to 
have arrived, and the huzzahs are rare in 
the company’s corridors. Instead, there is 
much muttering and trembling, as the 
tightfisted Tisch continues to direct a rap- 
id and ruthless austerity campaign that 
: has so far cost 1,200 of CBS’s 15,500 em- 

ployees their jobs. Tisch has also lopped | 
off entire lines of the sprawling conglom- 
| erate’s business (1985 revenues: $4.8 bil- 
| lion), and is said to be looking for buyers 
who will take on others. Meanwhile, spec- 
ulation is increasing that the next item to 
get the ax may be the “acting” portion of 
Tisch’s CEO title. As Tisch himself has 
put it, “I’ve been bitten by CBS. It’s got 
| great potential.” 

The increasing dominance of CBS's 
largest stockholder (he controls 24.9% of 
the outstanding shares) was underlined 
once again last week. As Tisch and Paley 
emerged from a three-hour regular 
monthly session of the 14-member CBS 
board, word spread that directors had 
once again avoided choosing a Wyman 
successor. A seven-member search com- 
mittee, headed by former Defense Secre- 

















Back at Black Rock: Acting Chairman Paley : 


No urgency about more changes at the top 
































But then in October came 400 more, de- 
creed by Tisch, followed by an additional 
100 in November. The firings have hit ev- 
ery level, but the highest-ranking casual- 
ties of all came early in Tisch’s reign with 
the September removal of CBS Publishing 
President Peter Derow and 14 of his assis- 
tants. As a CBS News employee with 14 
years’ experience puts it, the feeling is 
that “we're all vulnerable.” 

The September mood of euphoria at 
CBS suffered accordingly. Says one mid- 
level executive: “Half the people here 
curse Tisch.” A television producer at the 
Manhattan headquarters known as Black 
Rock described employee morale as “pul- 
verized with fear.” Staffers soon coined a 
bitter name for the layoffs: to be fired was 
to be “tisched.”’ In the past few weeks, as 
the wave of firings seems to have again 
subsided—at least for a time—the mood 
at CBS has become quietly resigned. Says 
one employee: “The feeling here is follow 
the rules, do your job, don’t make waves.” 

From Tisch’s point of view, the cut- 
backs have been necessary to cope with the 
dreary advertising climate that is affecting 
all three broadcast networks. This year 
overall ad revenue for the networks is pro- 
jected at $8.2 billion, down from $8.3 billion 
in 1985. CBS's share of that is expected to be 
about $2.4 billion. (Front-runner NBC, 
which took over the top slot last year, will 
probably bring in about $3.7 billion.) CBS 
broadcasting profits slumped last year to 
$361 million, from $409 million in 1984; this 
year they may do no better. Tisch has laud- 
ed the network as being in “fabulous shape 
financially.” But in an October interview 
with Broadcasting magazine, he predicted 
that the networks “have a couple of tough 
years ahead of them.” 

Tisch’s response has been methodical 
and austere, the same style that charac- 
terized his tenure at Loews, a $17.5 billion 
insurance, hotel and tobacco conglomer- 
ate, which he operated with a minimum 
of staff and ceremony. Tisch ordered | 
CBS’s accounting firm, Coopers & Ly- 
brand, to conduct a department-by-de- 
partment investigation of the bulky cor- 
porate bureaucracy that had grown up 
during Wyman’s tenure 

Across the CBS empire, entire depart- 
ments withered. The corporate public re- 
lations staff in Manhattan was reorga- 
nized and suddenly reduced from 21 
people to four. The investor-relations de- 
partment, which deals with stockholder 
concerns, dropped from eight bodies to 
two. The corporate personnel office, in 
charge of hiring, collapsed from 120 em- 
ployees to 50. Despite widespread pro- 
tests, 26 CBS pages—trainees who earned 
$6 an hour—were fired. So were two doc- 
tors and four nurses. Corporate charity 
was frozen at 1985 levels of $7 million 
Staff perks like limousines were cut back, 
and three executive dining rooms were 
shut down. Tisch has even banned 
company-subsidized birthday parties 
for employees 

One of Tisch’s most dramatic early 
moves was to sell off CBS’s entire educa- 
tional and professional publishing opera- 
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tion for $500 million, to giant Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. The same day he shed 
a music-publishing affiliate, CBS Songs, 
to three entrepreneurs for about $120 mil- 
lion. Rumors persist—and have been de- 


CBS's highly profitable records division, 
which is expected to earn more than $100 
million this year after expenses. 

Two areas that Tisch has notably 
avoided touching are the CBS News and 
Entertainment divisions, which the return- 
ing Paley has now taken on as his responsi- 
bility. CBS News was badly roiled by Wy- 
man and his division president, Van 
Gordon Sauter. Rather than cut staff there, 
Tisch and Howard Stringer, Sauter’s re- 
placement, have taken the small, symbolic 
step of rehiring three of 144 staffers fired 
under the old regime. On the entertainment 
side, Paley has had a major say in setting the 
fall schedule. So far the network has been 
able to bask in the favorable reception given 
tosuch new prime-time offerings as Design- 
ing Women, The Cavanaughs and My Sis- 
ter Sam. None of the new CBS shows, how- 
ever, are in the national Top Ten, and CBS 
still lags behind NBC in the prime-time 
Nielsen ratings. 








hroughout all the bloodletting, Tisch 
has tried to inject a personal flavor 
into his relations with CBS staff. When a 


CBS News employee recently wrote Tisch | 


a note asking for a meeting, Tisch speedi- 
ly invited her in for a half-hour chat about 
her work as a producer. Following a re- 
cent dinner that Tisch had with the CBS 
News Washington bureau employees, a 
producer pronounced himself “extremely 
impressed” with the acting CEO’s interest 
in and curiosity about bureau operations. 
Tisch’s pruning of the corporate bureau- 
| cracy is also beginning to get grudging ac- 
knowledgment from the survivors. Says 
an employee in the CBS finance depart- 
| ment: “They have done a good job of get- 
ting rid of paperwork. All that’s gone. 
This is really a new company.” Agrees 
Fred Anschel, an analyst at the Dean 
Witter Reynolds investment firm: “Tisch 
is doing all the right things.” 

Other networks evidently agree. At 
nearby NBC, whose parent RCA was 
swallowed by General Electric a year ago 
for $6.3 billion, a wave of across-the- 
board firings is also under way. So far, be- 
tween 100 and 150 employees have been 
laid off. NBC executives would not say 
how many of the company’s approxi- 
mately 8,000 employees will ultimately 
be affected. 

Is the new austere style at CBS a suc- 
cess? The full effect of Tisch’s cutbacks 
may not be known for another year. Some 
financial analysts wonder, though, wheth- 
er Tisch and other network bosses have 
not overreacted to the current dark cli- 
mate for television advertising. Tisch’s 
position seems to be, however, that if and 
when advertising rebounds, CBS will be 
in a stronger position than ever to earn 
record profits. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo and Jeanne 

McDowell/New York 





nied—that Tisch is also looking to sell | 





Only Your Jeweler Knows for Sure 








Thanks to imitation baubles, anybody can be glamorous 


nly a few years ago, wearers of cos- 

tume jewelry attracted sneers from 
fashion setters, who considered the plastic 
or glass baubles to be as chintzy as they 
were gaudy. But now imitation sapphires, 
rubies and diamonds have found both 
new stature and a new name. So-called 
faux (French for false) jewelry is being 
sported by the likes of Liz Taylor and 
Jackie Onassis. “It’s the best of both 
worlds—very theatrical but also very 
classy,” says Actress Raquel Welch, who 
has been seen wearing a smoke-and- 


Shopping for “rubies” in San Francisco 
“You just keep going back for more.” 





mauve faux necklace. “And it’s not so ex- 
pensive that you have to worry. In fact, 
it’s sort of like catnip. You just keep going 
back for more.” 

Faux jewelry’s popularity with the stars 
has helped make it a hot 
item among women of 
more modest means who 
seek the head-turning 
glamour of a big, glitter- 
ing gem. US. costume- 
jewelry sales were an esti- 
mated $800 million last 
year, up atleast 10% from 
1984. When sales from 
the all-important Christ- 


mas rush are tallied, this year isexpected to | Saks Fifth Avenue. While many faux 


come out even better. 

While fake baubles have now become 
highly fashionable, they have been around 
for centuries. The first false diamonds, 
sculpted from crystal, appeared in the 
1600s in France. In Britain, Prince Al- 
bert’s death in 1861 prompted a grieving 
Queen Victoria to proclaim that only 
black jewelry would be considered proper, 





making black glass jewels temporarily 





| even if she’s not.” 








From the Lane collection 


Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 


popular among aristocrats. French De- 
signer Coco Chanel made a splash by 
wearing rhinestones and faux pearls dur- 
ing the Roaring Twenties. 

Retailers say the current rage largely 
amounts to a desire to have fun. Notes the 
manager of a Manhattan costume-jewelry 
boutique that will sell an estimated 
$500,000 in faux adornments this year: 
*There’s so much pressure on people to- 
day. They need to add a sense of humor to 
their wardrobes.” But imitation-jewelry 
fans also have practical reasons for their 
newfound passion. “If you travel with your 
good jewelry, you're going to get knocked 
over the head,” observes Ann Mahony, a 
West Coast businesswoman, who recalls 
that she used to pin gems inside her linge- 
rie before becoming a faux devotee. “Even 
now that I can afford the real thing, I still 
buy costume jewelry.” 

The undisputed king of faux jewels is 
Designer Kenneth Jay Lane, whose styles 
have made the fakes almost as appealing 
as the genuine items. Says Lane, who 
charges anywhere from $16 for lion’s-head 
earrings to $600 for a belt studded with 
“rubies” and “emeralds”; “Every woman 
wants to be a Cinderella when she puts on 
jewels. Faux jewelry is like glass slippers. 
She can look like she’s going to the ball 





Lane began selling imitation jewels in 
1963, but his business has dramatically 
taken off in the past few years. Since 1983 
his chain of stores has expanded from four 
to eleven branches, including shops from 
Beverly Hills and New York City to Lon- 
don and Paris. His sales will reach $25 
million this year, up nearly 20% from 
1985. Lane, 54, says he hopes to open a 
dozen more shops around the U.S. within 
three years. 

A group of younger faux designers, 
who sell much of their jewelry in depart- 
ment stores, is also rising fast. Sales of 
Wendy Gell’s ornate baubles, which cost 
from $25 to $5,000, are up 40% this year. 
. Some of her best-known 
= designs feature thou- 
sands of small rhine- 
stones clustered around 
a crystal centerpiece. 
Jay Feinberg’s simple 
and sleek Austrian-crys- 
tal jewelry, priced from 
$20 to $500, is popular at 
such upscale outlets as 
Neiman-Marcus and 





Al 


pieces are original designs (Lane’s big 
sellers this season are animals, bows 
and flowers), some are direct copies of 
the real glitter sold by such elite names 
in the jewelry trade as Bulgari and Car- 
tier. Says Lane: “Most people I copy 
see it as a compliment. Let’s face it. 
You're nobody if I haven't knocked you 
off yet.” —By Wendy Cole. Reported by 
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The CD jukebox rescued Seeburg 


Rising Sun 
In Manhattan 


It is hardly headline news any- 
more when a Japanese compa- 
ny opens a plant in an Ameri- 
can town to make television 
sets or trucks, cars or VCRs 
Recently, though, Japanese 
firms have been taking on a 
new mantle, this time as big- 
time US. landlords. Last week 
Mitsui Real Estate Develop- 
ment snapped up one of the 
best-known office towers in the 
US., paying $610 million for 


| the Exxon Building 





The deal almost matches 
the acquisition of Los Angeles’ 
ARCO Plaza by Shuwa Co. of 
Tokyo in September for $620 
million. Shuwa also recently 
purchased New York City’s 
ABC building (price: $174 mil- 
lion). Japanese investments in 
US. real estate could reach $5 
billion this year, more than 
three times the 1985 level 
Main reason: the dollar has 
weakened by 38% since early 
1985 against the yen, making 
even tall American office 
towers a relative bargain 


All-American 
Trash to Go 


The customs agents at Gene- 
va’s airport have seen just 
about everything. But when ten 
heavy sacks arrived for Catrel, 








a Swiss industrial-research 
firm, they were a bil surprised. 
The contents of the shipment: 
1,000 Ibs. of grapefruit rinds, 
hamburger scraps, coat hang- 
ers and other junk discarded 
by California homeowners 

Culled from a San Diego 
dump, the trash was selected to 
represent a typical U.S. gar- 
bage can. Catrel will see how 
its new waste-treatment tech- 
nology, which reduces garbage 
to pellets that can then be 
formed into building materials, 
will work on American trash 
Reason: Catrel hopes to mar- 
ket the process in the US. 


Bopping toa 
Different Beat 


From 1948 to 1978, from be- 
bop to the twist to disco, See- 
burg was the jukebox king, 
selling more boxes to more 
bars, restaurants and soda 
shops than any other firm. But 
in 1979 Seeburg filed for reor- 
ganization under the bank- 


| ruptcy laws. Like its competi- 





tors, the company had been 
hurt by its dependence on 45- 
r.p.m. records, which today ac- 
count for only 5% of the record 
and tape market 

Now Seeburg’s jukeboxes 
are back, playing compact 
discs instead of 45s. For $1, 
customers can listen to three 
selections from CDs (the juke- 
box accepts no change). Eigh- 
teen plays can be heard for $5. 
One major attraction is that a 


Oilman Marvin Davis now owns the hangout for movie moguls 
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CD jukebox can play 700 to 
1,000 different songs, com- 
pared with the 200 or so that 
are offered by a traditional 
machine. Seeburg expects to 
sell 4,500 of its new jukes by 
next June. 

Seeburg faces competition, 
though. Next month, Rowe In- 
ternational will introduce a 
model that will play both CDs 
and 45s. Seeburg also confronts 


| the new video jukeboxes pro- 


duced by Laser Video Music 
and Rowe. They play music 
videotapes on 25-in. color 
screens. Since video jukeboxes, 
which charge 50¢ a play, were 
first introduced three years 
ago, some 700 have been in- 
stalled. They typically offer 45 
different selections 


Rough Times 
Down Rio Way 


For the better part of a year, 
President José Sarney of Brazil 
has taken a hard line on eco- 
nomic policy. His current goal: 
to combat runaway consumer 
spending, which threatens to 
boost imports and weaken Bra- 
zil’s trade balance. To rein in 
the boom, Sarney last month 
raised taxes and increased 
prices on consumer items. Since 
then, labor leaders have dem- 
onstrated against Sarney, but 
the President has stood firm. 
Last week Brazil's two 
leading unions tried to mounta 
major protest against Sarney’s 
program, calling for a 24-hour 





| wife 


What San Diego garbage has come to 


general strike. Union officials 
argued that workers were hit 
the hardest by Sarney’s re- 
forms, but the public seemed to 
disagree. According to the gov- 
ernment, only about 10% of 
Brazil's 20 million salaried 
workers walked off their jobs. 
The President felt vindicated 
Said he: “Never has Brazil had 
a government that is so demo- 
cratic or so identified with 
helping the poor.” 


DEALS 


Call It the 


‘Big Plunge 


Movie moguls basking by the 
pool at the Beverly Hills Hotel 
are on the set of a deal so big 
and racy that it could inspire a 
screenplay. The 74-year-old 
pink-and-green landmark has 
been sold at auction by the 
feuding family of Wall Street's 
most notorious insider trader, 
Ivan Boesky. The buyer: Ty- 
coon Marvin Davis. The secre- 
tive Denver oilman, 61, sub- 
mitted the winning bid of 
about $135 million to Boesky’s 
Seema and her sister 
Muriel Slatkin. The sisters 
have not spoken in years, part- 
ly because Seema, who held 
52% of the property, and Ivan 
refused Muriel a private table 
at the Polo Lounge, the hotel's 
celebrity watering hole. The 
star-struck Davis, who once 
owned 20th Century-Fox, says 
he will refurbish the 260-room 
hotel for an _ additional 
$40 million. 
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| oper (and alleged donor of the free apart- 








Revolt in a Football Palace 








How the faculty tackled the sacred game at S.M.U. 


escribing the Southwest Conference, 

the Dallas Morning News headlined | 
LEAGUE OF ILL REPUTE, It was no small 
scold in a year when athletic chicanery in 
other college athletic associations has 
prompted court cases involving charges of 
fraud, illegal firing and point shaving. But 
the Southwest Conference, where four of 
nine universities are on probation or are 
being investigated by the 
National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, has a 
special claim to dubious 
distinction: Southern 
Methodist University in 
Dallas, whose six N.C.A.A. 
probations in the past 28 
years make it the reputed 
all-time leader among pe- 
nalized schools. In mid- 
November, while under a 
three-year probation im- 
posed in 1985, S.M.U. was 
rocked by further allega- 
tions: football talent hunt- 
ers had reportedly given 
$25,000 to one player and 
a rent-free apartment to 
another. 

If proved, such viola- 
tions could cost S.M.U. the 
first-ever “death penalty” 
of two years’ banishment 
from intercollegiate foot- 
ball—and $3.2 million in 
annual revenues the school normally 
earns from the sport. But winking at regu- 
lations is so endemic to big-time football 
that when the news broke, Dallas Devel- 


+ 


ment) George Owen, already permanent- 
ly banned from recruiting by S.M.U. for 
previous violations, offered a classic ratio- 
nale: “I don’t know why they're making 
such a big deal of this,” he said. “Every- 
one bends the rules a little.” 

Such attitudes are not altogether un- 
known in the 3,000-member Mustang 
Club, an S.M.U.-based organization 
whose dollars have helped underpin 
S.M.U.’s record as a jock palace (three 
Bowl games and a No. 2 national ranking 
in the past six years). Says one faculty 
member: “Only being No. | counts for 
anything ... getting there is all that 
counts as long as you don’t land in jail.” 
Advocates of this hard-line boosterism 
hoped that S.M.U. could skate past the 
death penalty and be back to business as 
usual in "88 after the probation ends. 

But in a stunning move, the long-com- 
plaisant S.M.U. faculty, through its sen- 
ate, called for an end to athletic subsidies. 
“Football has become out of balance with 
the university’s prime mission,” said Eco- 
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LAS MORNING NEWS 


nomics Professor J. Carter Murphy. “The 
college is running a big entertainment in- 
dustry.” Two days later S.M.U. President 
L. Donald Shields took early retirement, 
citing a diabetes condition. 

Nor was that all. Within a week 
Board Chairman—and Texas Governor- 
elect—Bill Clements announced the abo- 
lition of special admissions that let in 


The Mustangs in action; Hitch and Collins 





No going back to the old business. 


some 15 athletes a year with SAT scores as 
low as 700 (400 points below the norm). 
And Clements declared he was “dead se- 
rious” about dropping the football pro- 
gram outright if it could not be brought 
under control. 

Nine days later Athletic Director Bob 
Hitch and Football Coach Bobby Collins 
quit. Their resignations seemed normal in 
such circumstances, but there was irony 
in Shields’ departure. Since his arrival in 
1980, he had pushed academic improve- 
ment as well as big-time football, adding 
21 endowed chairs. This year SAT scores 
of incoming students rose to 1,100 from 
last year’s respectable 1,020. But Shields’ 
rejuvenated professoriat, says Faculty 
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Reported by Richard Woodbury/Dallas 




















Senate President Leroy Howe, “is less 
tolerant of academic abridgments. They 
see it as a fundamental compromise of the 
institution.” 

A fair number of S.M.U.’s 9,019 stu- 
dents seem fed up and worried too. Said 
Freshman Page Howard, addressing an 
unprecedented university-wide meeting 
called last week to debate the athletics is- 
sue; “I didn’t come here because I wanted 
the football team to win. I wanted to 
learn. Now I’m scared when I graduate 
that people are going to laugh at my 
degree.” 

At other 





colleges beset by recent 
sports scandals, the reform 
zeal burns with varying 
intensity: 

> Tulane President Eamon 
Kelly, who abolished the 
basketball team in response 
to point-shaving allega- 
tions, declared he would not 
revive basketball until he 
“saw a change in the na- 
tional environment sur- 
rounding intercollegiate 
athletics.” 

>» Memphis State, whose 
basketball coach Dana 
Kirk is under indictment 
for allegedly demanding 
payoffs to play certain 
teams, has insisted that the 
athletic director approve 
all scheduled games. 

> Maryland, where the 
athletic director and bas- 
ketball coach resigned af- 
ter the narcotics-induced 
death last June of Basket- 
ball Star Leonard Bias (who had earned a 
hefty share of F's in class), will insist that 
athletes meet all university academic re- 
quirements. So said Chancellor John 
Slaughter last week. 

> Georgia, whose president resigned after 
a court overruled the dismissal of Assis- 
tant Professor Jan Kemp when she ob- 
jected to classroom cosseting of football 
players, is weighing 21 reforms. The all- 
white athletic board has been leavened by 
two black members at the insistence of in- 
terim President Henry King Stanford, 
who had said of the change, “Sometimes 
we must rise above principle to do what is 
right.” And last week the governing uni- | 
versity council recommended that the 
athletic association be brought tightly un- 
der the school’s academic roof. 

That same spirit now permeates the 
sports palace of $.M.U., where Biology 
Professor William Stallcup Jr., S.M.U.’s 
interim president, declares, “This has 
united the faculty like never before.” Of 
any good-ole-boy tendency toward back- 
sliding, Philosophy Professor Serge 
Kappler says, “I can’t imagine business 
as usual again. Faculty and students 
wouldn't stand for it.” —By Ezra Bowen. 
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Telling America What It Believes 


Martin Marty: scholar, preacher, energetic popularizer 


joke around the University of 

Chicago Divinity School: An outsider 
phones, asking to speak with Church His- 
torian Martin E. Marty. A secretary says, 
“I'm sorry, but Professor Marty is writing 
a book.” The caller responds, “That’s all 
right. I'll hold.” 

This week the uncommonly produc- 
tive subject of that jest can claim author- 
ship of his 39th book in 27 years, the 
first* of four projected volumes in a 
work titled Modern American Reli- 
gion. Judging from the first in- 
stallment, the series will become a 
standard account of the nation’s var- 
iegated religious culture during the 
current century. The four volumes, 
the fruition of decades of research, 
may rank as the much honored 
Marty’s most significant contribu- 
tion to U.S. studies 

Wide-ranging in his interests, 
lively in his prose and incisive of 
opinion, Marty, 58, a Lutheran 
clergyman, is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the most influential 





living interpreter of religion in the 
U.S. Leander Keck, dean of the 
Divinity School at Yale, observes 
that Marty is not only a notewor- 
thy religion scholar but a “front- 
rank popularizer In this coun- 
try there isn’t anyone comparable.” 
Other academic commentators, 
says Keck, lack Marty’s breadth of 
information, polish and “enormous 
energy.” 

That awesome vigor—the tire- 
less Marty even writes his books 
at a Morrow word processor while 
standing up—is clearly evidenced 
in his daily schedule. The best- 
known and most solicited religion 
scholar working the lecture circuit, 
he daily receives half a dozen invi- 
tations to talk, and schedules one 
out-of-town appearance a week. 
He preaches at least once a month 


on religion and culture called Context 

And that is not all. Last year Marty 
took on the presidency of the new Park 
Ridge Center in Illinois, which studies the 
relation of religious values to a broad 
range of medical and health issues. Mod- 
ern medical treatment, says Marty, is cen- 
tral because it demonstrates “what we 





think humans are, and what justice is.” 


in his IMlinois home, Marty writes while standing 








I have devoted my career,” American 
religion 

In 1956, afler receiving a doctorate 
from the University of Chicago, Marty 
became the founding pastor of the Church 
of the Holy Spirit in Elk Grove Village, 
Ill. It was lauded by LIFE six years later as 
the “fastest growing Lutheran parish in 
the country.” In 1976, more than a decade | 
after Marty had joined the University of | 
Chicago faculty, advocates of a literalist 
interpretation of the Bible enforced theo- 
logical control over the Missouri Synod 
Marty was among 100,000 Lutherans who 
left the Synod to form a new denomina- 
. lion, the Association of Evangelical 
= Lutheran Churches, that will be part 
« Of next year’s church merger. 

B vs works on history, current 
2 church problems and the sacra- 
ments, Marty has written A Cry of 
2 Absence, poignant reflections occa- 
sioned by his first wife’s death from 
cancer in 1981. Although he often 
takes liberal stands, his writings are 
not always easy to pigeonhole ideo- 
logically. His new book on turn-of- 
the-century America is skeptical 
about that era’s liberal Protestant 
leadership. As Marty sees it, theolo- 
gians and church officials of the 
time labored mightily to tailor the 
Christian faith to fit then fashion- 
able ideas in science, education and 
sociology. The adherents of “mod- 
ernism” were certain their views 
would prevail, Marty writes, but 
they found themselves “almost in- 
Stantly dated.” 

The new book, The Irony of It 
All, displays the trademark Marty 
strengths: nimble syntheses of large 
chunks of material, wry analysis and 
a sure eye for telling quotes and an- 
ecdotes, In a section on new immi- 
grants, for example, Marty quotes a | 
priest as saying of his oppressed 
flock, “My people do not live in | 





America; they live underneath 
America.” 
In the era covered by his book, 





in various houses of worship, mainly in | Finally, there is talk that next spring 


the area around suburban Riverside, II1., 
where he lives with his second wife 
Harriet, a voice coach. Ever quotable, 
he is constantly sought by reporters 
looking for quick bursts of wisdom on 
subjects ranging from Pat Robertson’s 
presidential campaign to baby boomers. 
Marty writes a column for the Christian 
Century, the liberal Protestant weekly. 
He also decides what books the Century 
reviews and writes for numerous other 
journals. A self-confessed magazine 
junkie, he receives 250 periodicals and 
culls them for a fortnightly newsletter 





* The Irony of It All: 1893-1919 (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 386 pp., $24.95) 
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Marty will be a dark-horse nominee in the 
election of the national bishop who will 
lead the large new Lutheran Church to be 
created by the merger of three branches of 
that faith 

Marty was reared in two Nebraska 
towns, West Point and Battle Creek. He 
was a member of the staunchly conser- 
vative Lutheran Church—Missouri Syn- 
od, which employed his father as an ele- 
mentary school principal. He attended 
Synod schools from first grade through 
Concordia Seminary near St. Louis. The 
training was so European oriented, says 
Marty, that “I was 26 years old before 





I cracked a book in the field to which 








Polish, breadth of information and enormous energy. 





| p.m., 


Marty notes, there began the gradu- 
al decline in the cultural dominance 
of white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants. He 
says that a major question for the late 20th 
century is “what will the nation look like 
now that it lacks a religious main line?” 
Marty should have the full answer at “3 
March 20, 1998,” his retirement 
date from teaching at the University of 
Chicago, when he expects to have com- 
pleted the final words of Modern Ameri- 
can Religion. He is convinced, however, 
that no group will ever again dominate | 
American religion. The freedom to 
choose and the “space to try things” have 
always given America a religious vitality 
that makes things work, Marty declares, 
adding, “We don’t have any choice but to 
make it work.” By Richard N. Ostling 
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Aw of sheriff's deputies 
storm a duplex suspected of 
being a base for drug dealers, bat- 
ter in the front door and burst in- 
side. The place is empty, except for 
a bewildered woman in cutoff 
shorts. “Put it on the wall, lady,” 
shouts an officer, pushing her 
against the paneling and placing 
her under arrest. But she is re- 
leased two days later when the po- 
lice cannot provide evidence link- 
ing her with a quarter-gram of 
cocaine found in the apartment, 
That fizzled bust was not un- 
usual except for one feature: it was 
seen on national TV. The raid, in 
the Houston suburb of Channel- 
view, was one of three drug busts 





Live on the Vice Beat 


Geraldo Rivera draws fire for an on-camera bust 








telecast live to 141 stations on a_ The raid that fizzled: Terry Rouse is rousted in Houston 





two-hour syndicated special, 
American Vice: The Doping of a 
Nation. The program, with Geraldo Rive- 
ra as host and producer, has drawn fire 
| from journalists and police officials alike 
for its sensational reporting tactics. 

The flap marks the second embarrass- 
ment this year for Rivera, the gonzo jour- 
nalist who departed from ABC News last 
year. In April Rivera was host of another 
special, The Mystery of Al Capone's 
Vaults, in which the gangster’s secret 
cache was opened on live TV, only to re- 
veal a few dusty bottles. (The show, never- 
theless, was the most watched syndicated 
special in history.) The Doping of a Nation 





(which also drew high ratings, ranking | 


No. 4 on the all-time list) was another ex- 


Concerns about whether television crews should tag along. 


ample of Rivera’s jugular journalism. 
Taped segments included scenes of under- 
cover police nabbing coke buyers; addicts 
shooting up and corpses being pulled from 
the water; and even Rivera himself, dis- 
guised in sunglasses and a red bandanna, 
posing as a drug buyer. 

Most dramatic were the live dope 
raids, monitored by Rivera from a New 
York studio. All were real police opera- 
tions, conducted under legal search war- 
rants and coordinated so that they could 
be shown during the telecast (8 p.m. EST). 
But one man arrested in a raid on a house 
in San Jose was released two hours after- 
ward, when he turned out to be living 


Tynan/New York 


there temporarily. (The renter of the 
apartment was arrested later, off camera.) 
The Texas raid got a big buildup from Ri- 
vera (the authorities, he said, were after 
“a pimp and his prostitutes . . . this dude 
and his ladies” who were allegedly 
dealing dope to truckers). But the 
woman arrested, Terry Rouse, 
claimed she had been living at the 
duplex for only a week, and 
charges were dismissed by Texas 
District Judge Donald Shipley. She 
is planning to file suit against the 
police and possibly Rivera and his 
production company as well. 

Rivera points out that the raids 
were legitimate police operations 
that would have taken place even 
without the cameras. “We were cov- 
ering the law enforcement [officers] 
doing their job,” he says. “It was 
their event, not ours.” Complaints 
against the show, Rivera contends, 
come from journalists who dislike 
his aggressive and emotional report- 
ing style. “I’m not afraid to get down 
and dirty,” he says. “I'm not afraid 
to be passionate.” 

The Miami Vice antics of Rivera’s 
show highlighted concerns about the in- 
creasingly common practice of letting TV 
crews tag along on drug raids. A search 
warrant, says Judge Shipley, does not give 
police “permission to put the whole na- 
tion into somebody's house with TV cam- 
eras.” Some police officials object that the 
cameras, lights and onlookers can jeopar- 
dize safety. Nor is TV merely an eaves- 
dropper. During one raid on Rivera's 
show, an officer could plainly be heard to 
make a telling, and disturbing, inquiry: 
“We are still live?” —By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Lianne Hart/Houston and William 
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_ Milestones 





BORN. To Phylicia Rashad, 38. level-headed 
TV wife on The Cosby Show, and Ahmad 
Rashad, 37, NBC sportscaster: their first 
child (her second, his fourth), a daughter; 
in New York City. Name: Condola Phy- 
lea. Weight: 8 lbs. 12 oz. 


ANNULMENT SOUGHT. By Joan Collins, 53, 
television temptress (Dynasty, Monte Car- 
Jo); from Peter Holm, 39, a former Swedish 
pop star who managed her business inter- 
ests; on grounds of irreconcilable differ- 
ences and financial fraud; after a 13- 
month marriage; in Los Angeles. 





VERDICT RETURNED. For Gene Klein, 65, 
former owner of the San Diego Chargers, 
who sued Al Davis, 57, managing general 
partner of the Los Angeles Raiders, 
charging him with causing Klein’s 1981 
heart attack. A San Diego jury awarded 
Klein $5 million in compensatory dam- 
ages and $48,606.82 in medical expenses. 








mI 


Klein was stricken, he said, after Davis 
named him as a defendant in a 1981 anti- 
trust suit the Raider official brought 
against the National Football League. 
Davis is expected to appeal. 


PAROLED. Paul Thayer, 67, former chair- 
man of LTV who resigned as Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense in 1984 because of his 
involvement in an insider stock-trading 
scheme; from a halfway house after serv- 
ing 19 months of a four-year sentence for 
obstruction of justice; in Dallas. 


DIED. Anatoly Marchenko, 48, Soviet 
dissident and author; of a brain hemor- 
rhage after a hunger strike; in Chistopol, 
US.S.R., where he was serving a ten-year 
prison sentence for antigovernment agila- 
tion. A laborer who was first arrested dur- 
ing a fistfight in a workers’ barracks in 
1957 and sentenced to eight years in 
a labor camp, Marchenko exposed inhu- 





mane conditions there in his 1967 book 
My Testimony. He spent two decades 
in either prison or internal exile, and 
at his death was partially deaf and broken 
in health. 


DIED. Susan Cabot-Roman, 59, sultry former 
actress who starred in B action movies of 
the 1950s, usually playing the exotic girl- 
friend; of blows to the head; at her home 
in Encino, Calif. Her son, 22, is charged 
with the crime. 


DIED. Harrison Brown, 69, geochemist who, 
as a key member of the Manhattan Proj- 
ect in the 1940s, successfully helped to de- 
vise a method for producing plutonium, 
which led to the first atomic weapons; of 
lung disease; in Albuquerque. An author 
(The Challenge of Man's Future) and edu- 
cator (University of Chicago, California 
Institute of Technology), he advocated 
limiting doomsday weapons. 
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Merkur XR4Ti from Germany. 


How well does it perform? 
How well can you drive? 


alone creates a 
Challenge. Who is 
this that dares to question the 
superiority of BMW, Saab and 
Audi? 
It is the Merkur XR4Ti from 
Germany. And its challenge is 
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XR4Ti takes a sophisticated 


pproach to performance. Its 
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power (SAE) from a compact 
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ing 6200 rpm. The suspension is 
fully independent 

Even XR4Ti's shape 
enhances its performance by 
managing the flow of air over, 
under and around the vehicle 
The results are excellent direc- 
tional stability and improved fuel 
efficiency. 

Merkur XR4Ti was designed 
and engineered to surpass the 
demands of serious drivers. It's 
ready to accept your challenge 
The next move is yours ; 

The XR4Ti is protected by 
a 60-month/50,000-mile limited 
MW reld¢=1a) aa (e(>10[8(e1{1e)(=8-l0)e)|(5>)) 
Ask to see this warranty at your 
dealer. 

me) manle)e=Blal(e)gent=icle lamas 1a) 
Lincoln-Mercury-Merkur dealer 
or Call 1-800-822-9292. 
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These classically simple, eternally elegant What makes these designs extraordina 
designs =. created to dacex diamonds with _ is that the combination of t oaceck dee — =o 
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Even among fine — four simple Fg that it deserves to be worn every 
ics set an exquisite few apart forever. hour of the 
The 4@'s: Cut, Color, ity and Carat-Weight. To see the Oungucisite” diamond jewelry shown 


BEST™ is a service mark and sesT” and BEST PRODUCTS® are registered service marks of Best Products Co., Inc_, a Virginia corporation. BEST PRODUCTS*® 





| ' ir the woman who wears them. 
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here, and for all your diamond needs, come EARRINGS, 18K, $169990 (52300"), CT. TOW. ING, NOK. $29H990 (54200"), 116 CI. TDW. 

° e LET, 18K, $1999.90 (S2450"), % CT. TDW. NECKLACE, 18K, $1699:90 ($2300°), % CT. TDW. 
to BEST... Exceptional jewelry values for over CARAT (CT) TOTAL DIAMOND WEIGHT (TDW) JEWELRY ENLARGED FOR DETAIL. 
30 years. 


Available at these nationwide BEST Company 
Jewelers: LaBelle’s, Jafoo, Great Western, BEST, i 
and BEST Jewelry. Or call toll free 800-221-BEST, . : r 
daily (E.T.)10AM-9PM, weekends noon-6PM. A diamond is forever. 


* Reference price is our determination of full retail price based on customary non-discount retailer markups for similar diamond jewelry. It is not our present or former selling price. 
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This thirty second test measures nicotine dependence. J 
Your doctor can tell from your answers how 
dependent you are. 


© How soon after you wake up do you smoke your first 
cigarette? 
© Do you find it difficult to refrain from smoking in 
»laces where it’s forbidden, e.g., in church, at the 
brary == 
¢ Of all the cigarettes you smoke in a day, which is the 
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© How many cigarettes a day do you smoke? 

© Do you smoke even if you're so sick that you're 
confined to bed most of the day? 

@ What brand do you smoke?___ 


Now take this test 
to your doctor. 
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Adapted from Fagerstrom, K-O: Tolerance, withdrawal and dependence on tobacco agd 
smoking termination, Int Rev Appl Psychol 32:29-52, 1983 ‘ 
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Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Ine. 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans . 
LAKESIDE PHARMACEUTICALS 








. . 
Division of Merrell Dow Pharmaccutieals Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45242-9553 





Take this test to your doctor and find 
out how a program of treatment and 
counseling may help you quit smoking 
for good—even if you are heavily 
dependent on nicotine! 


Your chances of quitting for good are 
greater with an approach that provides 
treatment to overcome nicotine 
withdrawal, and counseling to alleviate 
the psychological and social factors. 


If you're determined to quit smoking, 
your doctor and Merrell Dow can help 
you succeed. 
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Champagne flowed like 
tears at the Ninth Annual Ken- 
nedy Center Honors in Wash- 
ington, where praise bubbled as 
high as emotions. “We've been 
crying the whole weekend,” 
confessed Lucille Ball, 75, who 
was feted along with Singer Ray 
Charles, 56, Actors Hume 
Cronyn, 75, and Jessica Tandy, 
77, Violinist Yehudi Menuhin, 70, 
and Choreographer Antony Tu- 
dor, 78. A galvanizing high 
point of the gala (which will be 
shown on CBS next week) came 
with the singing of America, the 
Beautiful by the choir of 
Charles’ alma mater, the Flori- 
da School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, joined by Stevie Wonder. 
Charles was “tremendously 
touched” by the moment and 
thrilled by the whole event 
“Never, ever, in my career 
have I gone someplace where 
people purposely, directly en- 
tertained me,” he said with 
some awe. Ball was especially 
moved by tender remem- 
brances of her late former hus- 
band and partner Desi Arnaz. 
The weekend-long celebration 
“was the epitome—the abso- 
lute epitome,” she said. “I hope 
I never get another award, be- 
cause nothing can ever top it.” 





Plenty of women no 
doubt think that he has the 
perfect looks for the role, but 
Richard Chamberlain finds the 
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Bubbly bravos: Charles, Tudor, Menuhin, to; 
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p; Tandy, Cronyn, Ball 
lover something of 
an anachronism. “They just 
don’t grow characters like 
Casanova anymore,” he ob- 
serves. “His kind of life 
would never happen now, but 
he is a great deal of fun.” No 
kidding. The script for Casa- 
nova, a three-hour ABC movie 
to appear later this season, 
calls for Chamberlain to se- 
duce such beauties as Faye 
Dunaway and Sylvia Kristel 
(Emmannuelle). Nice work if 
you can cut it, but 
Casanova may have 
had an easier time of 


greatest 


it. Chamberlain, 51, 
has to bed all his 
conquests twice. “We 
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have the classic American 


| and European dichotomy,” he 


reports. “For the American 
version the women are cov- 
ered up, and then when we 
switch to the European ver- 
sion, blouses come ripping off 
and there is considerably 
more flesh.” Poor Richard. 


Opening in Dallas to bad 
reviews is hardly what most 
theatrical producers would 
consider an auspicious begin- 
ning. But it turned out to be 
just that in the case of Legends, 
starring Mary Martin and Carol 
Channing as a pair of feuding 
veteran stage actresses. With- 
out benefit of critical acclaim 
or a stint on the Great White 
Way, the comedy by Play- 
wright James Kirkwood (4 
Chorus Line) has grossed near- 
ly $10 million since starting its 
23-city run last January. This 
January the stars will end their 
touring in Palm Beach. “I was 
73 the other day,” says Martin 
“My body doesn’t have the re- 
silience. People think it does 
because that’s all they see. But 
the next day ” Channing, 
63, who first met Martin when 
both were working on Broad- 
way in the "40s, will also bow 
out. “I wouldn't consider doing 
it without Mary. The whole 
idea was doing it together.” 
The legends may be leaving, 
but Legends will go on, per- 
haps even to Broadway in 
the spring. Alexis Smith is 
among those being con- 
sidered for the task of fol- 
lowing one of the ultimate 
hard acts to follow 


idea of playing the world’s | Two-timer: Chamberlain and Dunaway making history in Casanova 


A half-century ago, the 
coveted award was given in 
absentia to German Pacifist 
Carl von Ossietzky, a writer 
and opponent of Nazism who 
| died shortly after being re- 
| leased from a concentration 
camp. Last week the son of a 





Legends Martin and Channing 


Jewish holocaust victim, him- 
self a survivor of the death 
camps at Auschwitz and Bu- 
chenwald, accepted the same 
Nobel Prize for Peace in Oslo 
for his work as witness and hu- 
man rights champion. Before 
he began his speech, Author- 
Philosopher Elie Wiesel recited 
a Jewish prayer of gratitude, 
but the awful echoes of the oc- 
casion all but overwhelmed 
him. Accompanied to the po- 
dium by his 14-year-old son 
Shlomo Elisha, the Nobel lau- 
reate had to pause to regain his 
composure before addressing 
the audience of dignitaries 
“Do I have the right to repre- 
sent the multitudes who have 
perished?” asked Wiesel. “Do 
I have the right to accept this 





great honor on their behalf? I 
do not. No one may speak for 
the dead, no one may interpret 
their mutilated dreams and vi- 
sions. And yet, I sense their 
presence. I always do—and at 
this moment more than ever.” 
Afterward, Wiesel explained 
why his usual eloquence had 
briefly failed him. “I saw my 
words become visible,” he 
said. “I had written the speech 
for my father; I saw him in the 
hall. My words had physical 
shape. Is it then anything to 
wonder about that I had diffi- 
culties speaking?” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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In All Seasons, Toys Are Us 











Playthings that embody the myths of childhood 


(A 


A brother and sister leave 
home to wander through a 
place where exotic figures 

have the power to enchant 
NG and destroy. But the sib- 

lings are protected by an 

even greater force: good- 
ness. At the end of a winding and hazard- 
ous journey, the wicked are vanquished 
and the children are redeemed. 

This Christmas the pair may be called 
He-Man and She-Ra, and their blond 
manes and mesomorphic torsos beckon 
from shelves in nearly every toy store in 
the nation. In other times the wandering 
children have been differently named and 
more modestly dressed. Observes Roger 
Sale, a professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Washington: “A girl is in a wood. 
Give her a brother, and one has Hansel 
and Gretel . . . send the girl to dwarfs, and 
one has Snow White. Make the girl a boy, 
and one might have Jack, either the one 
who climbs beanstalks or the one who 
kills giants.” Make the wood the reaches 
of space, and they are Princess Leia and 
Luke Skywalker, GoBots or Masters of 
the Universe. 

For the past eleven months, toy man- 
ufacturers have dangled fresh entice- 
ments before small children, hoping for 
the greatest separation of them all: the 
parents from their wallets. More interest- 
ed in the here-and-now bottom line than 
in fairy tales or the mythic wellsprings be- 
hind children’s play, the marketers have 
long since phased out the elves in Santa’s 
workshop (and kicked the old gentleman 
upstairs to his present role as the Colonel 
Sanders of the Yuletide franchise). Big 
business, after all, is not kid stuff; the oth- 
er way round is more like it. In the US. 
last Christmas, according to the ledgers of 
the Wall Street Journal, “the average 
| household bought 30 gifts and spent 
$315.” In 1985 $12 billion worth of toys 
were sold at retail, 60% of them in the 
three months before Dec. 25. That was a 
sparkling $1 billion more than the previ- 
ous year. This year it is expected to be 5% 
higher. 

No child fights more single-mindedly 
for a toy than do some 800 manufacturers 
and distributors for a share of that mar- 
ket. At Mattel, the second largest toy 
company, with sales of just over $1 billion, 
guards patrol the R&D building in Haw- 
thorne, Calif., as if it were a Strategic Air 
Command base. Understandably. A suc- 
cessful new product can mean buckets of 
the stuff that grown-ups’ dreams are 








made of. Coleco came charging out of the 
Cabbage Patch with its pathetic but lov- 
able doll, and currently ranks third, with 
annual sales of more than $500 million. 
Hasbro, the leader, with $1.3 billion in 
sales projected for this year, is considered 
the industry hotshot. Every year some 
4,000 new products soar and roar out of 
the factories in hopes of finding a place 
under the nation’s Christmas trees. 

But once the wrapping paper has been 
crumpled up and playing has begun in 
earnest, the scene looks remarkably simi- 
lar from year to year, no matter how NEW! 


The oral and written history of the human race 


DIFFERENT! BETTER! the highly promoted 
toys may have promised to be. For at their 
core, most toys—certainly most of the 
ones that make a child’s short list of favor- 
ites—are in fact manifestations of ancient 
lore, the oral and written history of the 
human race at its most impressionable. In 
their contemporary plastic forms, these 
objects can seem cheap or irrelevant. But 
they are frequently based on a firm and 
ancient foundation. Analyzing folk sto- 
ries in The Uses of Enchantment, Psychol- 
ogist Bruno Bettelheim observes, “On an 
overt level, fairy tales teach little about 
the specific conditions of life in modern 
mass society; these tales were created long 
before it came into being.” But, he contin- 
ues, “more can be learned from them 
about the inner problems of human be- 
ings, and of the right solutions to their 
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predicaments in any society, than from 
any other type of story within a child’s 
comprehension.” 

What the scientists and analysts dis- 
covered, the poets and writers instinctive- 
ly knew all along. Musing about the sto- 
ries of his childhood, G.K. Chesterton 
noted, “I left the fairy tales lying on the 
floor of the nursery, and I have not found 
any books so sensible since.” C.S. Lewis 
(The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe) 
thought the tales revealed “life as seen, or 
felt, or divined from the inside.” W.H. 
Auden believed that the fairy tale is “a 
dramatic projection in symbolic images of 
the life of the psyche, and it can travel 
from one country to another, one culture 
to another culture.” 

Hardly a plaything exists without a 
precedent. Take bears, for instance. Gol- 
dilocks’ supporting cast can be seen in 
America’s old favorite, the stuffed Teddy; 
in the Care Bears, the saccharine family 
of TV and nursery; and now in Teddy 
Ruxpin, a $70 pet that speaks to its own- 
er—as do Gabby Bear, Bingo Bear and 
Smarty Bear, the “Talk-a-Tronic you can 
bare all to.” Not even the supposed talk- 
ing breakthrough of the 1980s is as fresh 
as might be assumed. Harper's Bazaar 
was not referring to Teddy Ruxpin when 
it editorialized, “The doll of today . . . en- 
dowed with an interior phonograph, and 
thus enabled to reproduce the human 
voice ... must become a mere toy, 
stripped of its moral teaching.” That was 
in the 1880s. 

Similarly, the wizardly counselor has 
altered little since King Arthur told Mer- 
lin, “Ye are a marvelous man.” Confer- 
ring enlightenment through trickery, the 
wise mountebank surfaced in Oz as a con 
man, changed sexes as magical Mary 
Poppins and carried the Force as Ben 
(Obi-Wan) Kenobi in the Star Wars mov- 
ies. This year the figure resurfaces in Mas- 
ters of the Universe and many other ac- 
tion characters who require the advice of 
someone older. 

It is an easy matter to connect the dots 
between the dragon of St. George and to- 
day’s reptilian Inhumanoids. From there 
it is a short trip to this year’s most popular 
dragons, the Stegosaurus, the Allosaurus, 
Tyrannosaurus rex—and all the other di- 
nosaurs that might as well be fictive. After 
all, neither the child, nor his parents, nor 
his great-great-great-grandparents ever 
saw one on the hoof. 

As for the doll, it is found in almost 
every epoch and culture, reaching back 
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to the little votive objects of ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, as well as the 
créche miniatures of Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Even the cheapest five-and- 
dime figurine is kin to the priceless Jap- 
anese ceremonial dolls that museums 
covet and to the feminine miniatures 
some African peoples still present to ad- 
olescent girls when they reach sexual 
maturity. 

This year’s fashion doll is Jem, with 
her own rock band, the Holograms, and 
her own theme song, “Jem 
is truly, truly, truly outra- 
geous.” She is related by 
plastic to Cricket, a talking 
tot (“Are we having fun or 
what?”), and to Barbie, the 
original glitz princess. Bar- 
bie’s clothes alone sell 
more than 20 million 
pieces each year, making 
Mattel the largest manu- 
facturer of women’s wear 
in the world. 

Yet no matter how 
pneumatic and now these 
misses are, they are never 
far removed from the maid- 
en in the tower or the girl in 
the glass slipper, yearning 
to be rescued from her 
room and from her medi- 
eval homework. To Sara 
Wilford, director of the 
Early Childhood Center at 
New York's Sarah Law- 
rence College, “it is not so 
strange that children would 
find a Barbie doll to be in- u 
teresting, something they 
could idealize and put in a 
Cinderella framework.” 

“Every toy and tale 
throws a long shadow,” says 
Film Animator Chuck 
Jones. “I could never have 
done some of the Bugs Bun- 
ny cartoons—and kids 
couldn't have responded to 
them—without a knowl- 
edge of knights and witches 
and giants. Every popular 
figure, from Daffy Duck to 
the Cabbage Patch Kids, 
has ancestors in the old country.” 

Among the nation of little immigrants: 


THE KNIGHT. Chaucer’s “verray parfit 
gentil” hero could be a killer in a metal 
dinner jacket, slaying unbelievers when it 
pleased him. Even so, as Mark Twain 
speculated about the old warriors, “there 
was something very engaging about these 
great simplehearted creatures, [although] 
there did not seem to be brains enough. . . 
to bait a fishhook with.” The knight has 
been Galahad, Don Quixote and every tin 
soldier, in Robert Louis Stevenson’s cou- 
plet, “With different uniforms and drills/ 
Among the bedclothes, through the hills.” 
The chevalier now answers the roll call as 
Rambo and G.I. Joe. He wears camou- 
flage, may carry an UZI instead of a 
sword and has a way of setting off unin- 
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tended explosions of controversy wherev- 
er he appears. 

In San Francisco last month, protest- 
ers marched before Jeffrey's toy store, dis- 
tributing leaflets about the hazards of mil- 
itary playthings. Inside, customers went 
on buying. Outside, a motorcyclist pulled 
up and shouted at the pickets, “If I had 
my way, the CIA would pick you all up and 
that would be the end of it!” He did not 
say what else he wanted for Christmas. 
Many editorial cartoonists did. Some 100 
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of them, including eight Pulitzer prize- 
winners, are drawing antiwar newspaper 
cartoons urging parents to boycott play- 
things with violent themes. Says Bob 
Staake: “Our art asks America to put 
Gumby, not Rambo, under the Christmas 
tree. At a time when we are supposed to 
be celebrating peace, it seems insane to 
turn war into a Christmas present.” 


THE MECHANICAL MARVEL. Aaron's 
rod, which turned into a snake before 
Pharaoh, was an archetype of the inani- 
mate object made to move like a living 
creature. In 400 B.C., Archytas of Taren- 
tum devised a wooden pigeon that flew. 
To commemorate Louis XII’s visit to Mi- 
lan in 1509, Leonardo da Vinci invented a 
welcoming mechanical lion that could 
walk toward the throne, stop, then open 





its chest, spilling out fleurs-de-lis, symbols 
of the French court, to delight the King. 
In the next century Descartes built a me- 
chanical figure of a child and displayed it 
on a sea voyage. By the time of the French 
Revolution, automatons had been de- 
signed to play instruments, sketch and 
write. There was even an automaton said 
to win at chess, but this was false advertis- 
ing. Below the chessboard a boy had been 
concealed: the first Decepticon. 

Later versions are found among the 
Transformers, high-tech 
creations capable of 
changing from space shut- 
tles into swooping birds, 
from robots into car carri- 
ers. But for all the modern 
elaboration, they are still 
employed in the classic 
war of right (Autobots) vs. 
wrong (those Decepticons). 
These toy characters, and 
many others given the 
Transformers’ success, 
now come with ready- 
made _ hagiologies—which 
critics believe are vapid as 
well as constricting to the 
imagination and which 
most manufacturers be- 
lieve sell a lot of product. 


THE MIRACLE POWER. In 
Tales from the Arabian 
Nights, wishful travelers 
went by carpet, or jour- 
neyed on flying horses or 
tied to the feet of great 
birds. An entire island, La- 
puta, flew in Gulliver's 
Travels, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac went to the moon 
using a magnet. But in the 
industrial society, fantasy 
demanded an_ underpin- 
ning of gears and logic. 
The ideal was H.G. Wells’ 
futuristic Time Machine, 
an invention that still 
thrives in the imaginations 
of toymakers. 

In the legend accom- 
panying this year’s hot 
game, Lazer Tag, the hero- 
ine can travel through the centuries, 
backward and forward, like a boat on a 
river. Children who wish to take the long- 
er journey—from one identity to anoth- 
er—can watch their toys do it the old- 
fashioned way in MASK. Ancient 
civilizations assumed animal and ghost 
faces when they wished to evoke exotic 
powers and spirits from the underworld. 
In the acronym for Mobile Armored 
Strike Kommand, the principals are fu- 
turistic, but the rules belong to the past. 
MASK Leader Matt Trakker (both “com- 
passionate” and “macho”) dons different 
facial covers to undo his enemies. The 
motto of the game is “Illusion is the ulti- 
mate weapon,” a phrase with which any 
primitive tribe would concur. 














THE WAIF. The helpless and the small are 
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favorites of tale tellers: the Grimm broth- 
ers’ Cinderella who cleaned up after her 
vain stepsisters, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Little Match Girl who froze barefoot 
in the snow. Dickens sentimentalized the 
waif as Little Nell, and for that matter, as 
young Oliver Twist. From rag dolls to 
Charlie Chaplin’s little tramp, from 
Bambi to E.T., the waif has inspired 
scores of pathetic souls. 

Today, children can look down to the 
Cabbage Patch Kids with begging 
mouths, saucer eyes and 


rection”—not a bad idea in a season when 
there are also foul-smelling toys named 
Victor Vomit and Mackerel Mouth. 
Grossing out grownups has always been a 
gas, of course, and ugly ducklings or prin- 
cesses who are willing to kiss frogs are 
long-standing reassurances that physical 
perfection is not a precondition for love 
and success. 

Given these long historical roots, giv- 
en the crowded shopping malls as the 
countdown to Christmas narrows to days 





adoption papers certifying 
their plight. Some $250 
million worth of these, in- 
cluding Cabbage Patch Ba- 
bies—tiny, even more piti- 
ful infants—will be sold 
this year, and they are not 
the only miserables on the 
market. Pound Puppies are 
dogs afflicted with melan- 
cholia and creased bodies 
that only a child could 
wear down to a nubbin. 
Their competitors are Ca- 
nadian-born canines called 
Wrinkles, with hides like 
unmade beds and crum- 
pled expressions the young 
find irresistible. And why 
not? As Samuel Johnson 
recognized, “A decent pro- 
vision for the poor is the 
true test of civilization” — 
even when the poor mutt is 
covered with plush. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 
Elves, dwarfs, gremlins, 
leprechauns—all seem to 
intrigue the young, possi- 
bly, as Critic Leslie Fiedler 
says, “because a child may 
have come to feel that 
compared to an adult he 
himself is a Midget.” Each 
period seems to invent new 
little people: gnomes were 
first described by the 16th 
century alchemist Paracel- 
sus. Lilliputians were the 
creation of Jonathan Swift 
in the 18th century. L. 
Frank Baum made the Munchkins part of 
Oz in 1900, and in 1937 the Hobbits 
hatched out of J.R.R. Tolkien’s brain. As 
Walt Disney’s Dopey, Sneezy, Grumpy, 
Sleepy, Happy, Bashful and Doc, dwarfs 
were Snow White’s backup group a year 
later. 

But even those optimistic singers 
would have to change their tune if they 
looked at the tiny terrors of Christmas 
1986. There are a few benign leftovers— 
Muppet Babies, Smurfs—and the menag- 
erie of huggable little creatures is more 
stuffed than ever. But the truly fashion- 
able items are Madballs—grotesque 
heads with such sobriquets as Wolf 
Breath, Swine Sucker, Screamin’ Meemie. 
Madball Inventor Ralph Shaffer says, 
without irony, that the minispheres “will 
take the world of cute-ugly into a new di- 











and hours, December 1986 should be a 
happy time for both the givers and the 
gifted. But through the tinsel melodies of 
Silent Night and Silver Bells, an off-key 
tune is being sung by critics and consumer 
advocates. Some of the rancor is prompt- 
ed by the toys themselves, but much of it is 
engendered by the performance of that 
greatest of all supervillains, television. 

In Boston, for example, it is possible 
to bracket the school day with synthetic 
cartoon adventure shows that are nothing 
more than program-length commercials 
for the toy-objects they feature: 6:30 a.m. 
Voltron; 7:00 Challenge of the GoBots; 7:30 
ThunderCats; 8:00 Defenders of the Earth; 
8:30 My Little Pony. Time out for school, 
then: 2:30 p.m. MASK; 3:00 She-Ra; 3:30 
He-Man; 4:00 Transformers; 4:30 G.I. Joe. 
Usually these shows, offered to local sta- 





tions by non-network syndicators, are 
written and produced under the control of 
advertising and marketing specialists 
working for the manufacturer of the fea- 
tured toy. Sometimes those same toys are 
then specifically flogged during the com- 
mercial breaks from the story. 

Peggy Charren, president of Action 
for Children’s Television, complains, 
“Programs based on merchandise are a 
phenomenon unique to children’s televi- 
sion ... Soap opera plots do not revolve 
around the virtues of Tide 
vs. All. Adults would be 
turned off.” Dr. William H. 
Dietz, chairman of the 
American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics’ subcommittee on 
children and television, 
agrees: “Young children 
have difficulty distinguish- 
ing between commercials 
and programs. Program- 
length commercials fur- 
ther blur this distinction. It 
leaves not only the chil- 
dren but their parents con- 
fused. That’s certainly 
unethical.” 

And damnably effec- 
tive, as any parent who has 
been lobbied for the latest 
G.I. Joe figure knows. The 
reason for the shows is 
clear to anyone who exam- 
ines the animated cast. 
“Without a story, the Go- 
Bot is just another toy with 
a neat trick that a kid 
doesn’t know what to do 
with after 15 minutes,” ad- 
mitted Kenneth Kaess, 
who supervised Tonka’s 
GoBot campaigns. For the 
shows—to enrich the pot, 
not the plot—a large array 
of characters must be de- 
veloped quickly, sharply, 
above all memorably. 
(Warning: each figure can 
be purchased separately.) 
To fix characters in the lit- 
tle viewer-consumer’s 
mind, stereotypes are com- 
mon. “The heroes are all 
mainstream American-looking,” observes 
Beverly Hills Psychiatrist Carole Lieber- 
man, “and the bad guys are Russians, Ar- 
abs or dark-skinned people.” 

Last spring, in an editorial titled “A 
TV License to Steal from Kids,” Advertis- 
ing Age warned, “Those responsible for 
the building avalanche of toy-licensed TV 
should get themselves ready for an even 
louder consumer group—and consumer— 
outcries, Although it takes the American 
public a while to react to excesses, reac- 
tion is sure to come, and many more 
voices will be heard.” The choir has ar- 
rived. Joanne Oppenheim, a child devel- 
opment specialist at the Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education in New York City, 
notes that “fairy tales and legends were 
traditionally read aloud to children. They 
could evoke their own images of good and 
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evil. The toys initiated and promoted on 
the after-school shows are far too literal. 
Children have little room for improvisa- 
tion.” At the Sarah Lawrence Early 
Childhood Center, Director Wilford finds 
that “young children play the TV charac- 
ters in a prescribed way, with the flavor 
taken out of it. When they follow the 
script it limits their imaginations. They 
don’t have to look around to invent things 
for themselves. It’s done for them.” 

The old myths still animate these 
toys, but with an unfortunate difference: 
designers and promoters are 
interested more in what chil- 
dren like than in what they 
are like. They seek to curry 
out the inconvenient burrs 
and tangles of human reali- 
ty. Maurice Sendak, author 
and illustrator of children’s 
books, finds that “we are so 
busy protecting the young 
from what we think is bad 
for them that we don’t think 
of what is being presented to 
them. Parents are such pas- 
sive victims. As long as a toy 
makes money, that will ex- 
cuse anything that’s done, 
even to children.” 

For grownups these are 
severe and unsettling judg- | 
ments. The imagination is, 
after all, the foundation of 
the moral sense. A child 
watching a companion tor- 
turing the family pet objects, 
“How would you like it if 
you were a cat?” Once he 
guesses what a cat feels like, 
“doing unto others” is no 
longer a mere slogan. Inter- 
fere with the imaginative 
process and conceptions of 
sympathy and maturity are 
slowed to a crawl. 

But are these games and 
toys and shows really under- 
mining childhood? Certain- 
ly they are hyped too heavily 
and break too readily, but 
some also manage to play vi- 
tal roles. In Goleta, Calif., 
Katy Clarke, 35, mother of 

















Early Childhood Center Teacher Bet- 
ty Ewen reports that “sometimes a child 
having trouble separating from his moth- 
er will bring in one of the more ‘powerful’ 
toys to give him the feeling of power. One 
boy having that problem arrived with a 
play gun belt and felt safer. He never took 
the belt off. And there was an increased 
confidence in his behavior.” Ewen has no 
love for the more violent of the top ten 
toys, but she notes, “Twenty years from 
now I don’t think they’re going to make 
for poor mental health.” 








real world? Ah, but do they help at all to 

prepare a child for that real world? Per- 
haps more than any adult can remember. 
Once upon a time parents complained 
about silent movies. Grown, their chil- | 
dren squawked about radio and their chil- 
dren about double features and comic 
books. It is the turn of their children, to- 
day’s parents, to be concerned—legiti- 
mately—about TV and electronic toys. 
But even in the most rigid atmosphere, 
young minds have always been capable of 
coloring outside the lines and making up 
the most outrageous fanta- 











three boys, finds little con- 
flict between her antiwar sentiments and 
the iron-filings-and-magnet relationship 
her sons have with G.I. Joe. “For right 
now,” she believes, “the boys are playing 
pretend, It develops their imagination. It 
gives them control. All those things are 
things I'd like my children to experience.” 
In Portland, Ore., Marianne and David 
Sweeney were not thrilled when their 
five-year-old daughter Kate began watch- 
ing She-Ra. But, says Mrs. Sweeney, a 
fifth grade teacher: “I cannot argue with 
what she is responding to—a very strong- 
ly drawn woman. I'd much rather have 
| her see that sort of thing than the strong 
women’s roles going to witches. What 
really matters for these kids is that there is 
a power that takes care of the evil and the 
injustice. That is very reassuring.” 





Indeed, 60 years ago, people com- 
plained about another kind of war toy. To 
them Chesterton retorted, “Only this 
Christmas I was told in a toy shop that not 
so many bows and arrows were being 
made for little boys because they were 
considered dangerous. It might in some 
circumstances be dangerous to have a lit- 
tle bow. It is always dangerous to have a 
little boy. But no other society, claiming to 
be sane, would have dreamed of suppos- 
ing that you could abolish all bows unless 
you could abolish all boys.” 

Children have always shown surpris- 
ing resilience. They have been known to 
bounce back from divorce and war, from 
the confines of the ghetto. What are a 

| string of plastic playthings and yelping 
programs compared to the trials of the 


sies about cracks in the ceil- 
ing and ants on the side- 
walk. Why should they stick 
to the newfangled script just 
because a honey-voiced an- 
nouncer or an animated fig- 
ure gives the orders? 

Even Sendak admits 
that “children are such vora- 
cious animals that they gain 
sustenance from the ugliest 
thing. We can never be sure 
how.” But they rarely man- 
age to get that sustenance 
without the involvement of 
parents. The lap is a better 
gift than any Transformer. 
Again, Bettelheim says it 
best: “When the father and 
mother tell the stories they 
can stop and explain the sto- 
ries, tell them over and over, 
remold them, shape them 
for the child.” The issue, he 
believes, “is not the pro- 
grams, although one would 
wish them to be more intelli- 
gent and artistic. The issue is 
that the child is exposed to 
this without guidance, and 
in a technical rather than a 
human context. You see, the 
human dimension, the hu- 
man relation, mitigates 
everything.” 

These warnings are 
priceless, pertinent—and as 
old as the tales themselves. 
It may be of some value to 
ponder words attributed toa 
great complainer: “From the 
day your baby is born, you 
must teach him to do without things. Chil- 
dren today love luxury too much. They 
have execrable manners... What kind of 
awful creatures will they be when they 
grow up?” The questioner was Socrates, 
and the creatures grew up to create a civi- 
lization that shaped the history of West- 
ern man. 

So, as the set blares its temptations 
and the Yule log begins to burn, fear not. 
These may be the worst of toys, these may 
be the best of toys. Today the roles of 
Hansel and Gretel may be played by par- 
ents, and the mysterious wood may be the 
toy store. But remember: in the best tales, 
the good and innocent hearts always 
triumph. —By Stefan Kanfer. Reported by 
Lawrence Malkin/Boston, Edwin M. Reingold/ 
Los Angeles and Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Great goods for Yule, from top: LGB electric train; a Baby Talk doll; the Omnibot 2000; and Lazer Tag rig 


O.K., Santa, Make My Day 








It is late Christmas Eve, 
the tree is up and listing at 
something less than 15°. 
Not perfect, but accept- 
able. The kids will sleep 
until dawn. Insufficient but 
unavoidable. The pres- 
ents are wrapped, all but that one saved 
for last. A favorite. One that should be 
freshly assembled and brightly function- 
ing when the kids charge into the room in 
...can it be just five hours? 

Grab an eggnog and (anticipating 
technical problems) a few elementary 
tools, then sit down with Spacewarp. Pic- 
ture on the box looks great. Grinning boys 
watching steel marbles roll over course 
that resembles a Disney World ride for 
reckless ball bearings. Open the instruc- 
tion book. And—the horror! the horror!— 
it looks like something from J. Robert 
Oppenheimer’s sketchbook. Maybe the 
words of Johann Stonehouse, national 
sales and distribution manager for Bandai 
America, will soothe: “You're not getting 
your money’s worth if it’s not hard. It’s a 
challenge. It’s a good item for a family 
project.” There! That's it! Farnily project. 
Just the thing to work on with the chil- 
dren and perhaps, too, with some 
holiday phone help from Cousin 
Jonas, who has, among other ster- (§ 
ling qualities, full tenure at M.L.T. 

So wrap Spacewarp, settle 
down with another egg- 
nog and consider the 
bounty under the tree. 
The regenerating myths 
of toys may have as many 
classical permutations 
as the collective uncon- 
scious, but the listings 
in most contemporary 
toy catalogs can be re- 
duced to three basics. 
Spacewarp, for example, falls 
into a category that could be 
called . . . build it. 

Here is where modernism and tradi- 
tion meet as snugly as two curved tracks 
in a set of electric trains. It is a given that 
this is an age of futurism and intricacy in 
toys, and indeed some Transformers are 
wondrous and devilish at once. The De- 
cepticon Trypticon (about $56) is a gray, 
green and purple animated dinosaur that 
turns—with some flips, tucks and fast 
snaps—into an entire city. Transformers 
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The season's best toys offer mayhem, mystery and challenge 


(a mainstay of Toy & Hobby World's Toy 
Hit Parade) have lots of modern dash, but 
electric trains still have romance enough 
to lure any kid away from a video game. 
Purists note that Lionel may not be all it 
once was, but the H-O gauge lines of 
Marklin and Roco, Lima and Liliput, 
chug as reliably as ever, and the 
large-scale LGBs, made in West 
Germany, could be the grandest 
toy trains ever. A starter set 
(about $330) with a steam loco- 
motive and two passenger cars is 
a richly detailed invita- 
tion to further excursions 
that can be plotted from 
the elaborate LGB cata- 
log, which is a real itinerary for 
dreaming all on its own. 
Childcraft’s superb sets of 
large wooden blocks (ranging 
from $35 to $200) are crafted to 
be the foundation not only of 
manual skill but of imaginative 
construction that older kids can carry for- 
ward into Fisher-Price’s excellent $5-to- 
$38 Construx sets. These will yield an ar- 
mada from outer space that might 
handily be reinforced by some vehicle 
from the cartoon-linked but still 
lively MASK series, or by the formi- 
dable Giant “vertical climbing sys- 
tem,” a rumbling series of inter- 
locking rough-roaders (scant 
assembly required) that can 
make it over cartons and well 
up walls. 
A second section in the un- 
der-the-tree collection rests on 
the need to. . . baby it. Toys 
marketed for boys still 
hold the high-tech 
edge. In the girls’ de- 
partment, the wildly pop- 
ular My Little Pony is a 
product line featuring simple an- 
thropomorphic equines made to 
be fussed over, just as Cricket and Baby 
Talk are dolls meant to be cared for, 
changed and charged up with generous 
quantities of batteries to operate their 
voices and make their faces move. Baby 
Talk comes up with provocative dialogue 
like “I love you” and “Turn me over” (lines 
certain to elicit a lively first-time response 
from Dad); Cricket sticks mostly to songs 
and stories. 
Intriguing for a while, perhaps, but 
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nowhere near as commanding as Tomy’s 
Omnibot 2000, an electronic marvel that’s 
like a doll sent from outer space to beguile 
both boys and girls. Omnibot requires ma- 
jor bucks (about $450) and a little me- 
chanical training, but it will repay all in- 
struction-book diligence. Children will 
need help programming the Omnibot to 
perform some of its more exotic functions 
(such as answering the door or serving 
morning 0,j. in bed at a preselected time), 
but the remote control is easy to operate 


after a minute’s tutorial. Omnibot will 
raise its right arm, flash its eyes, 
» open its hand, scuttle across the 
floor, make sharp turns, all at the 
press of a button or two, It will even 
speak with the child’s taped voice 
and could conceivably 
serve as a referee for all 
the games that boil down 
to... blast it. 
G.I. Joe is the nation’s best- 
, ~ selling toy, but for kids serious 
te about their shooting, Lazer Tag 
a is the game to get. Out only 
; three months and already No. 5 
vw on the Toy Hit Parade, it is the 
hottest item of the season. Get- 
ting right down to bang-bang-you're-dead 
business, younger ones like to charge with 
StarLytes blazing, making the StarSensor 
glow and sound every time a hit is scored. 
Bigger kids (including daddies) prefer to 
lurk and prowl, hide and take careful aim. 
Either way, Lazer Tag is a more elegant 
way of working out aggression than the 
Rambo toys, and it sure is sleeker than G.I. 
Joe. It is the kind of game that could turn 
into a phenomenon. Keep your head 
down, and, oh, yes, 
more of those batteries 
at hand. 
Just make sure you 
save a few for Learning- 
Window, a computer 
introduction toy that of- 
fers 13 different activities 
as well as a voice module 
and three additional car- 
tridges. It is meant for children 
ages six and older, but parents 
will also be intrigued with the 
variety of math, language and 
spelling games, including Hang- 
man and Deduction. The grown- 
ups should keep one thing to 
themselves, however: Learning- 
Window is educational. No 
sense in letting on about that. 
Who wants to mess up the 
fun? By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Megan Rutherford/New York 
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CRIMES OF THE HEART Directed by Bruce Beresford 


Screenplay by Beth Henley 


he package, as they say in Hollywood, 

looked great. Three top stars in the 
movie version of a Pulitzer prizewinning 
comedy that was also a long-running 
Broadway hit. A show that found sympa- 
thetic humor in incidents that scream like 
headlines from a Mississippi tabloid: MAMA 
MAGRATH HANGS SELF AND PET CAT! 
LENNY MAGRATH’S HORSE STRUCK DEAD 
BY LIGHTNING! MEG MAGRATH VAMPS 
CRIPPLED EX-FLAME! BABE MAGRATH BO- 
TRELLE SHOOTS HUSBAND “'CAUSE I 
DIDN'T LIKE HIS LOOKS”! A family album 
of three contentious sisters who laugh and 
fight and cry and finally surrender to the 
bond of sororal love. Directed for film by 
the guy who coaxed Robert Duvall to his 
Oscar in Tender Mercies. Can't miss. 

But like many a Christmas package, 
Crimes of the Heart neglects to deliver the 
goods. Oncea comedy, it has now become a 
sad-sack elegy. The events that Henley 
| and hercast pumped life intoon Broadway 

have lost their juice. What went wrong? Is 
it that the intimate conversations, the teas- 
ings of Southern-gothic catastrophes, the 
colloquial bitchery (“She was known all 
over Copiah County as cheap Christmas 
trash”), the climactic conciliations—all of 
which seemed fresh, if not downright im- 
pudent onstage—play smug and stilted on 
the big screen? Or has something precious 
been lost? When does a faithful, almost lit- 
eral adaptation turn into a genteel lynch- 
ing of its source? 

The stars are not to blame, though they 
are all about ten years older than their 
characters in the play. Diane Keaton is 
Lenny, the spinster with the shriveled ova- 
ry and a motherly protectiveness toward 
her younger sisters that too often expresses 
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Lange, Spacek, Keaton: a family album of three contentious, loving sisters 


Once a Comedy, Now an Elegy 





| rhythm provided by audience laughter: ev- 











itself in shrill hectoring. Jessica Lange is 
Meg, the singer, free spirit and hot number, 
who has come home to suture the family 
wounds and relive an affair with her old 
beau Doc Porter (nicely played by Lange’s 
real beau Sam Shepard). Sissy Spacek is 
Babe, under arrest for the attempted mur- 
der of her husband, who had discovered 
her frolicking with a black teenager. Spa- 
cek comes off best, perhaps because she 
gets to flash her radiant smile after a pleth- 
ora of roles that forced her to bear down 
and save the world. 

Smiles come hard, alas, when a proper- 
ty is treated with too much respect. Crimes 
of the Heart won a Pulitzer Prize, nota No- 
bel. But this kudos can be a curse. Once a 
play becomes the play, moviemakers like 
Bruce Beresford (at best an unobtrusive di- 
rector of human traffic without a natural 
camera style) attach undue reverence to 
each line of dialogue. Nobody considers 
that words spoken in a theater may fall flat 
in a movie house without the ricochet 


erybody concerned tiptoes through the 
property as if it were the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum 

And all surrender to the Hollywood 
Cast System. Roles played on Broadway 
by sharp actresses of minimum star watt- 
age become brass rings for Oscar winners 
looking for the Next Big Thing. Though 
Crimes is an ensemble piece, the top gals 
inevitably compete for the dynamite 
scene and the revealing close-up. (One 
wag suggested that the producers should 
have cast Meryl Streep in all three roles.) 
So: good intentions, classy names, and 
what happens? Crimes is ossified into a 
movie misdemeanor. -By Richard Corliss 





Lost Star . 


THE GOLDEN CHILD 
Directed by Michael Ritchie 
Screenplay by Dennis Feldman 





0, guys, you got it wrong. When Eddie 

Murphy comes on jiving street smarts 
(with just a touch of street menace), he 
needs to land in unnerving proximity to 
some respectable folks. The sense of dan- 
ger he imparts to the bourgeoisie in the 
opening reels of 48 HRS., Trading Places 
or Beverly Hills Cop is what makes the au- 
dience sigh with satisfaction when he re- 
veals his essential good spirit later in 
the picture. 

In his new film Murphy is discov- 
ered—promisingly—as a tracer of lost 
children in low-life Los Angeles. But he is 
immediately hired by an oriental religious 
cult to find the golden child of the title, 
their missing messiah who they believe 
will bring peace to this tired, troubled 
world. The cult is all serenity and accep- 
tance; Murphy can’t get a rise out of them 
And it turns out that the evil he is fighting 
comes from the supernatural agents sent 
up from Hades to kidnap the child. Hard 
to trade quips with a bunch of special ef- 
fects that mostly seem like outtakes from 
Raiders of the Lost Ark and indeed come 
from the same shop, George Lucas’ Indus- 
trial Light & Magic 

Dennis Feldman’s script labors almost 
as hard to get Murphy to Tibet (where he 
must seek the abducted “Prince of Light’) 
as it does to place him in conflict with 
Beelzebub’s legions. But it makes little of 
the comic possibilities in the star’s new 
screen situation. And Director Michael 
Ritchie, who can be a wonderfully cock- 
eyed social commentator (Smile, The Sur- 
vivors, Fletch), seems almost as lost as 
Murphy when he is back of the beyond 
They are both men who need to plant their 
feet firmly in contemporary American re- 
ality if they are to deliver their punches | 
effectively By Richard Schickel 














Murphy: can't get arise 
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Photography 





Children watching a puppet show in Paris, 1963: the excitement of seeing 


You Must Remember This 


Alfred Eisenstaedt captures the times in intimate glimpses 


he grim reign of Adolf Hitler in Eu- 

rope had one ironic benefit for the 
U.S. Among the émigrés, mostly Jewish, 
who fled to these shores to escape him 
were designers, filmmakers and compos- 
ers who would sound a new note in the 
American arts, one that kept ringing long 
after the war ended—names like Mies 
van der Rohe, Billy Wilder and Arnold 
Schoenberg. Alfred Eisenstaedt was 
among them. When he set down in New 
York City in 1935, Eisenstaedt, “Eisie” to 
his friends, brought with him a loose- 
limbed working method that would even- 
tually set the tone for all of American 
photojournalism. In the process, he would 
make pictures that are prize keepsakes of 
the nation’s collective memory 

Remarkably, Eisenstaedt is only now 
receiving his first retrospective, “Eisie at 
88,” an engrossing exhibit of 125 photo- 
graphs at Manhattan's International 
Center of Photography. The show brings 
back the prewar pictures that provided 
the world with its first evidence of his 
acute and mostly cheerful eye: an imper- 
turbable waiter on ice skates, Marlene 
Dietrich in a top hat, but also the vulpine 
stare of Nazi Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels. It proceeds into the years when 
Eisenstaedt became a legend on the staff 
of LIFE, where he served from the first is- 
sue, contributing thousands of pictures 
and 92 covers 

Eisenstaedt’s technique was adopted 
from the pioneering candid camera work 
of Erich Salomon. In the late 1920s, Salo- 
mon electrified photojournalism with his 
available-light pictures of European dip- 
lomats in unposed situations—stuffed 
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shirts in unbuttoned moments. Eisen- 
staedt applied Salomon’s methods to less 
official surroundings, in ballrooms, at the 
opera, or among strollers at St. Moritz 
His strengths were the chief strengths of 
photography generally: not the ceremoni- 
al but the serendipitous, not oratory but 
anecdote. He was the kind of photogra- 
pher who could become so 
entranced by the sideline do- 
ings at a royal wedding that 
he would forget to get a pic- 
ture of the bride and groom 
Not long after Eisen- 
staedt arrived in the U.S., he 
came to the attention of 
TIME Co-Founder Henry 
Luce, who was about to em- 
bark on the publication of 
LIFE. Luce wanted his new 
magazine to make readers 
feel they were in the midst of 
settings they had formerly 
glimpsed from a distance. Ei- 
senstaedt’s companionable 
vision and his knack for the 
intimate view were just what 
was needed. In his LIFE assignments, Ei- 
senstaedt flourished as a witness to our 
time, as the title of one of his books would 
have it: the guest at a sharecropper’s home 
as well as at the White House, the record- 
ing angel of Hollywood and the fond 
chronicler of suburbia, the portraitist ofev- 
eryone from Shaw to Kennedy 
Eisenstaedt's pictures blur the line be- 
tween the public and the personal, getting 
the intimate angle on great occasions and 
personalities but lending consequence to 
more modest events. Take possession of 


V-J day, 1945: epochal smooch 





Eisenstaedt at 88 





the times, they say, in the forms of inti- 
mate remembrance. Look at his most 
famous photograph, of a sailor planting a 
resolute kiss during the 1945 V-J day cel- 
ebration in Times Square. A confident 
grip on the future at the hub of the Amer- 
ican universe, a heartfelt smooch at the 
world’s most celebrated intersection of 
the public and the private—what other 
postwar picture at once acknowledged 
the historical moment, summed up the 
elation of the victors and even hinted at 
the baby boom? 





Oddly for a photogra- 
pher who is known for keep- 
ng an autograph book, Ei- 
senstaedt is sometimes held 
to lack an autograph of his 
own, an unmistakable style 
in the manner of André 
Kertész or W. Eugene Smith 
But the signature his work 
bears is more a matter of | 
spirit than style, an embrace 
of life’s episodes that is as be- 
nign and enveloping as eye- | 
sight itself. His 1963 picture 
of children watching a pup- | 
pet show in Paris is both the 





consummate example of his 
close-in approach and the 
best metaphor for his own 
excitement in seeing. 

In retrospect, Eisenstaedt’s exile to 
America starts to look like a stroke of 
luck. Amid the prevailing cheer of the 
postwar nation, his upbeat view of things 
probably found a more ready audience 
than it would have in the more somber 
precincts of Europe. His chief mood is cel- 
ebration. His chief attitude is assent. Is 
that the stuff of sweetness and light? 
Sometimes it is. But who can say no to 
such engaging sweetness, such abiding 
light? — By Richard Lacayo 
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This year, HBO” has got it all. 

Big blockbuster movies like Jewel of the Nile, A Chorus Line: The 
Movie and White Nights. Hot specials with Tina Turner, Paul McCartney, 
and Whitney Houston. Original drama, like HBO Showcase with Burt 
Lancaster, Ben Gazzara and Kate Nelligan, that you can’t see anywhere 
else. And boxing’s World Heavyweight Series shown live and exclusively 
on HBO. And that’s only the beginning. Just wait till you see the rest of 
the year. Nobody Brings It Home Like 

So get set for the time of your a 
life. Because in ’87, nobody brings it 

home like HBO. 








TINA TURNER 








Video 


The “Oh” Man and the Oddballs 


t may not be Grand Hotel, but life at 
| Vermont's quaint old Stratford Inn is 
| far from routine. For example, here 
| comes the hotel’s slow-witted handyman 
| George Utley (Tom Poston) to unveil the 
latest product from his workshop: a wood- 
en replica of Mount Rushmore featuring 
the face of Mr. Green Jeans 

Stephanie Vanderkellen (Julia 
Duffy), the pampered Wasp prin- 
cess who works at the inn as a 
maid, goes through the motions 
of dusting, but she is concentrat- 
ing on putting her TV-producer 
boyfriend Michael (Peter Scolari) 
in his place, which is at her feet 
groveling. And just when a little 
order threatens to break out, in 
stomps a scraggly trio of back- 
woods brothers, two of whom 
never speak, leaving the third to’ 
make the group's ritual introduc- 
tion, “I'm Larry. This is my 
brother Darryl. And this is my 
other brother Darryl.” 

Among such oddballs, one 
might be excused for overlooking 
the unassuming féllow over there 
behind the desk who runs the 
Stratford Inn, a mild-mannered 
writer and part-time TV talk- 
show host named Dick Loudon 
All the more so since Loudon is 
played by Bob Newhart, who has 
made a career out of trying to shrink into 
the scenery. As a stand-up comic in the 
early 1960s, Newhart created a series of 
dryly satirical routines in which he por- 
trayed a well-meaning, slightly befuddled 
organization man trying to cope with ex- 
traordinary events, from the discovery of 
tobacco to King Kong climbing up the 
Empire State Building. In his previous TV 
series, The Bob Newhart Show, he ap- 
peared as Bob Hartley, a psychologist 
who played second fiddle to the neurotics 
who trooped in and out of his office 

Like their star, Newhart’s shows seem 
to revel in obscurity. Though it enjoyed 
six successful seasons on CBS in the 1970s, 
The Bob Newhart Show never escaped the 
shadow of its longtime lead-in on Satur- 
day nights, The Mary Tyler Moore Show. 
His current series, Newhart, which de- 
buted on CBS in 1982, has ranked consis- 
tently in the Nielsen Top 20 for the past 
three seasons. Yet tucked away on Mon- 
day nights following the higher-profile 
Kate & Allie, it has been the most unsung 
good show on TV. 

This season may mark Newhart's 
breakthrough. In a small but risky sched- 
ule change, CBS separated its successful 
Monday-night pair of comedies and 
moved Newhart to the tougher 9 p.m. slot 


Bob Newhart is the quiet maestro of TV's most unsung hit 


Standing on its own for the first time, the 
program has moved up to 13th place on 
the. Nielsen list—a particularly impres- 
sive showing considering that its competi- 
tion has included some heavily watched 
Monday Night Football contests as well as 
the seventh game of the World Series 


The star and Frann as Dick and Joanna: inn sanity 


More important, Newhart is running 
with the easy, confident stride of a TV se- 
ries at the peak of its form. Success has 
come without any of the usual sitcom 
crutches: not a single regular character is 
a wisecracking child, irreverent senior cit- 
izen or cute extraterrestrial. “Let's just say 
we're not a high-impact comedy like La- 
verne and Shirley,”” says Newhart, 57 
“We give the audience credit for having 
some intelligence.” Newhart’s leisurely, 


low-voltage style sets the tone; instead of 
rapid-fire gag lines, he opts for shrewdly 





et Y 
Duffy and Scolari: shallowly in love 
The confident stride of a series at its peak 
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timed pauses, stammers and deadpan un- 
derstatement. He gets his best laughs not 
so much by acting as by reacting. Says 
David Mirkin, who produces the show 
with Douglas Wyman: “Bob is the best 
‘oh’ man in the business.” 

Newhart’s contribution to his second 
Straight hit series began with its origin 
After spending four years away from TV 
(appearing in such forgettable movies as 
The First Family and Little Miss Marker) 
he got the idea for a show set in a hotel. “It 
occurred to me that my first show was 
successful because of my reac- 
tions to crazy people,” he says, 
“and that in a hotel, you have to 
be nice to the guests no matter 
how outrageous they are.”” New- 
hart continues to make sugges- 
tions On scripts and casting. But 
his major creative impact is sim- 
ply the force of his familiar comic 
persona, which Newhart likes to 
describe as the “last sane man 
left, reeling against a world of 
crazies.” 

The trouble with sanity, of 
course, is that the crazies usually 
get more attention. Two of the 
most inspired on Newhart are 
Stephanie and Michael, played 
with satiric brio by Duffy and 
Scolari. She is a spoiled blue 
blood; he is the quintessential 
Yuppie. They are made for each 
other: the two shallowest people 
on earth. Michael's conversation 
is a mix of ‘80s technospeak 
(“Dick, access those brain cells’) 
and shameless flattery aimed at 
his “cupcake.” Stephanie laps it up, since 
she is oblivious to anything unrelated to 
her looks, her clothes or, well, her. Evena 
stint as den mother for a troop of Ranger 
Girls is just another opportunity for self- 
adoration. “Why don't I tell you a little 
about me,” she says perkily by way of in- 
troduction, “and then we can open the 
floor to compliments.”* Comments Dick to 
his wife Joanna (Mary Frann) after one 
Stephanie-Michael encounter: “Oh, to be 
young and not them.” 

Duffy and Scolari are working so well 
together that Newhart fans should be on 
the lookout for that nasty word spin-off. 
But both actors insist they have no plans 
to remove their characters from the nour- 
ishing environment of Newhart. “I 
couldn't do a better Michael without Bob 
and Mary,” says Scolari, “and I wouldn't 
want to do it without them.” Newhart, as 
usual, seems happy to share the spotlight 
“Jack Benny used to give many of the 
good lines to Phil Harris or Mary or 
Rochester,” he recalls. “People told him 
he was giving all the funny things away 
‘Yes, said Jack, ‘but I'll be back next 
week,’ ” With that sort of attitude, both 
Newhart and Newhart should be back for 
lots of weeks to come By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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eople with unique financial 

concerns deserve customized 
banking services. And that’s what 
you'll find Upstairs at the Harris, 
the Private Banking Group of the 
Harris Bank. 
VERINE CHURCHILE PRESIDENT SCE Verne Churchill began banking with our Cor- 
porate Executive group when his company moved 
its commercial business to the Harris. We have 
arranged stock option loans and established per- 
sonal lines of credit so he can act on investment 
opportunities as they arise. 

As your financial goals expand, your banking 
needs become more specialized. This specializa- 
tion is what sets Upstairs apart from private bank- 
ing at other major banks. We offer separate aroup 
of bankers, with each concentrating on a specific 
business or profession. These include Medical, 
Corporate Executive, Entrepreneur, Special In- 
vestor, Attorney, and CPA. 

Not everyone needs such specialized banking 


services. But if you're ready yy a 
to move Upstairs, call Burt {4 Hite TTA AT 
Miller at 461-7753. HL , 
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Upstairs at the Harris. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St.. Chicago, IL 60603. 
* = 


Member F.D.1.C., Federal Reserve System. A 
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Books 


Time to Murder and Create 


A selection of innovative chillers and thrillers 





Ithough the 1920s and 1930s are re- 

membered as a golden age for mys- 
teries, that era’s exemplar, Agatha Chris- 
tie, and most of her contemporaries had 
no gift for taking readers on a journey into 
another culture or milieu. The fun lay 
chiefly in guessing, if one cared, who 
killed Roger Ackroyd. Nowadays, 
Christie’s kind of puzzle, based on 
clues larded into the text, has 
largely given way to a more nove- 
listic brand of mystery, in which 
the solution may not matter that 
much to either the writer or the 
reader. The motive for a crime is 
more likely to be psychological 
than economic, and therefore the 
identity of the perpetrator is likely 
to loom up long before the last 
page. The detective has become an 
amiably flawed working stiff rath- 
er than a thinking machine. The fi- 
nal chapter is often devoted to the 
start of a romance for him or his 
client instead of the laborious un- 
tangling of a villain’s scheme. 

Most satisfying, the new mys- 
tery is often about some speci- 
fic time or place or profession, 
whether it is Loren D. Estleman’s 
seedy Detroit or William Mar- 
shall’s nightmare vision of Hong 
Kong, Tony Hillerman’s half-mys- 
tical, half-modern Navajo reserva- 
tion or Jonathan Gash’s crooked 
fringe of the international antiques 
business. When these books suc- 
ceed in evoking an environment or 
ethos, the reader can more readily 
forgive any lack of suspense or in- 
genuity in the plot. Sometimes the 
writer depends on heavy research 
or personal knowledge: Tennis 
Star Ilie Nastase and SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED Writer Frank Deford 
both published thrillers this year 
set on the international tennis cir- 
cuit, and retired Quarterback Fran 
Tarkenton collaborated on a pro- 
football mystery. On occasion, the voyage 
into another world may be largely imagi- 
nary: H.R.F. Keating launched his de- 
lightful and convincing comic series about 
Inspector Ghote of the Bombay police— 
the latest is the poignant Under a Mon- 
soon Cloud (Viking; 221 pages; $15.95)— 
without ever having set foot in India. 

The quintessential American mystery 
features a hard-boiled detective in love with 
the mean streets of his city. The time-hon- 
ored setting for that kind of tale is Los Ange- 
les,a la Raymond Chandler, and among the 
best new mysteries, two spiritual descen- 
dants work those byways. Roger L. Simon's 
swift and funny The Straight Man (Villard; 














225 pages; $15.95) deals with the new melt- 
ing pot. In a tale that combines show-biz 
sleaze, drug mania and a charity scam, De- 
tective Moses Wine—an inept martial artist 
who regularly visits a shrink—finds himself 
mingling with urban blacks, Korean immi- 
grant entrepreneurs, East European reli- 





gious zealots and the random Hispanic. Lat- 
ins playa larger role in Joseph Hansen’s The 
Little Dog Laughed (Henry Holt; 184 pages; 
$15.95), a timely thriller about clandestine 
US. involvement in Central America. The 
book begins as a conventional mystery and 
features Hansen's detective, Dave Brand- 
stetter, a death-claims investigator for an 
insurance company who also happens to 
be homosexual. Hansen’s early books 
took readers into the shadowland be- 
tween the straight and gay worlds and 
dealt with the deadly consequences of 


guilty secrets. His recent work, which has | 


downplayed sexual politics in favor of 
headline issues like toxic waste, is less 
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distinctive but no less lively and humane. 

Boston has probably supplanted Los 
Angeles as the home for hard-boiled writ- 
ers: eminent practitioners include Robert 
B. Parker, Gregory Mcdonald, George V. 
Higgins, Jeremiah Healy and William G. 
Tapply, who admirably represents the 
genre in The Marine Corpse (Scribner's; 
229 pages; $13.95), a scary and wrenching 
tale of a Brahmin who is murdered while 
dressed as a bum to research a book. Who 
killed him? A relative? The girl he lived 
with? The man who was his secret lover? A 
_ paranoiac drifter he got close to? A 
= closemouthed priest? Some infor- 
fs mant or principal in a drug scheme 
: he stumbled onto? Tapply and his 
» detective, Attorney Brady Coyne, 
F. ably handle the plethora of subplots 
and make rich use of Boston’s geog- 
raphy and social structure. 

For urban edge and macho col- 
or, however, nobody tops Loren D. 
~ Estleman. Any Man's Death (Mys- 
E terious Press; 209 pages; $15.95) 
stars a continuing character, Con- 
tract Killer Peter Macklin. In this 
terse, crosscut tale, Detroit is in an 
uproar over a proposal for casino 
gambling. The new Mob boss 
wants it, his muscled-out predeces- 
sor doesn’t, and it is hard to guess 
the real motives of a rich widow 
and the televangelist she is bank- 
rolling. Most of this motley crowd, 
and the assorted lawmen who bat- 
tle them, tend to shoot first and, to 
their regret, ask questions later. 

For those who prefer sherry to 
beer and inquests toshoot-outs, there 
are two promising debuts. Erik Ro- 
senthal’s The Calculus of Murder (St. 
Martin’s; 232 pages; $16.75) takes 
place in some of the swankier areas 
around San Francisco. His victimisa 
malign industrialist, his detective a 
Ph.D. mathematician who works as 
a private eye while waiting for a 
teaching job. The narrative bogs 
down once or twice when Rosenthal 
lapses into lectures justifying bygone 
Berkeley radicalism. But he handles 
the plot skillfully, providing ade- | 
quate hints to whodunit while misdi- 
recting the reader’s attention, and 
his central character is a charming instance 
of a novelty, the yuppie detective. 

NBC Newsman Douglas Kiker uses 
Cape Cod in winter as the setting for Mur- 
der on Clam Pond (Random House; 228 
pages; $15.95), in which a broken-down 
former newspaper reporter finds a new 
hometown, renewed professional vigor and 
the love of a much younger woman, all 
through probing the murder of his next- 
door neighbor. What lifts the book above 
the ordinary is a detailed and subtle por- 
trait of the dark side of charity: the victim is 
the richest woman in town, and the chief 
suspects are a group of bright young adults 
whom she singled out for her largesse. 
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Books 





A great many mysteries feature jour- 
nalists, largely because a great many mys- 
tery writers got their literary start at 
newspapers. Few have chronicled the 
freewheeling snoop as extensively, or as 
comically, as Gregory Mcdonald, Edgar 
winner and former arts and humanities 
editor of the Boston Globe, in his series 
about the impertinent Fletch, a man who 
breaks all the conventions. Fletch is 
young and handsome, not paunchy and 
timeworn; he is ethically shady and quick 
to grab a buck, not a tattered idealist 
clinging to principle; he is snippy not only 
to those in authority but also to working 
people and the down and out. Fletch, Too 
(Warner; 249 pages; $15.95) is Mcdon- 
ald’s ninth and allegedly last book about 
this scamp, although only the second in 
the chronology of Fletch’s career: after 
the character proved a hit, Mcdonald 
worked forward and backward to fill in 
his story. In this volume, Fletch sets off to 
Kenya in search of his father, who has ap- 
parently resurfaced after being presumed 
dead for 20 years. At least one prominent 
mystery scholar sees the Fletch cycle as a 
high-minded quest for identity. Less aca- 
demic readers will find it rakish fun. 

Among sports-based books, by far the 
best is Tarkenton’s collaboration with Ed- 
gar Winner Herb Resnicow, Murder at 
the Super Bowl (Morrow; 249 pages; 
$15.95). Aptly, in what has been an injury- 
plagued N.FL. season, the plot turns on 
the vulnerability—and, Tarkenton argues, 
innate pacifism—of quarterbacks vs. the 
inherent violence of defensive linemen. 

Some American mystery writers pay 
homage to the past masters of the craft by 
setting their stories in Britain. The most 
prominent is Martha Grimes, a sometime 
teacher of fiction at Johns Hopkins, who 
ironically was unable to get her work pub- 
lished in Britain until now. Her current of- 
fering, J Am the Only Running Footman 
(Little, Brown; 206 pages; $15.95)— 
named, like all her work, for an actual 
pub—keenly observes Britain’s myriad so- 
cial classes and offers a persuasive story of 
family obsession and revenge. Keith Hel- 
ler attempts the double voyage of writing 
not only about England but about the early 
18th century. His debut, Man's Illegal Life, 
was a tour de force about urban turmoil in 
the years before London had police (his de- 
tective, named George Man, isa sort of civ- 
ic night watchman with an awesome sense 
of duty). Heller's second novel, Man's 
Storm (Scribner's; 196 pages; $13.95), is in 
the same vein and invokes in vivid detail 
the consequences of an actual hurricane 
recorded by the writer Daniel Defoe, who 
appears as an ancillary character. 

Among genuinely English mystery 
novelists are two welcome returns. Regi- 
nald Hill’s detectives Andrew Dalziel and 
Peter Pascoe are back in Child's Play 
(Macmillan; 256 pages; $13.95), a sly re- 
working of that old standby, the aftermath 
of a singularly willful last will and testa- 
ment. Simon Brett, author of eleven novels 

featuring Charles Paris, journeyman actor 
| 








and amateur sleuth, launches what feels 
like a new series in A Nice Class of Corpse 
(Scribner's; 196 pages; $13.95). The novel 
concerns an inquisitive widow prying into 
strange doings at a seaside resort hotel that 
caters to the genteel elderly, and Brett’s 
customary mordant humor is in full cry. 
Nicolas Freeling, who broodingly de- 
picted the Netherlands in his Van der 
Valk series, does the same for provincial 
France in his series about Police Com- 
missioner Henri Castang, who reappears 
in Cold Iron (Viking; 225 pages; $15.95). 
The book is strong on the stoic politics of 
a police force, the tacit politics of a mar- 
riage, the quiet satisfaction when meth- 
odology works and Europe's hovering 
sense of history. No such muted medita- 
tion figures in the work of William Mar- 
shall. After lampooning polyglot Hong 
Kong in eleven wackily imaginative and 
wantonly violent novels, he is doing the 
same for, or to, the Philippines in Manila 
Bay (Viking; 215 pages; $15.95). This 
slash-and-burn revenge tale offers old- 
fashioned plot thrills and also the new 
mystery in its apotheosis: Marshall trans- 
ports readers to an entirely real place that 
he manages to make dementedly, en- 
chantingly, his own. —By William A. Henry lit 


Old Flame 


THE PERPETUAL ORGY: 
FLAUBERT AND MADAME 
BOVARY by Mario Vargas Llosa 
Translated by Helen Lane; Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; 240 pages; $17.95 


Mi’ Vargas Llosa’s autobiographical 
novel Aunt Julia and the Scriptwriter 
amorously paired a young man with an 
older woman. In The Perpetual Orgy, a 
highly original work of nonfiction, part 
literary testament and part critical study 
of Madame Bovary, the author confesses 
to carrying a torch for the novel's heroine, 
soon to be 130. Peru's Vargas Llosa be- 





Mario Vargas Llosa: discovering secret facets 


BOLIIA SYMONS 








longs to a long line of Emma Bovary’s 
professional admirers. Gustave Flaubert’s 
scandalous character has vamped the 
imaginations and intellects of writers 
from Baudelaire to Woody Allen, whose 
1971 short story The Kugelmass Episode 
conjures a contemporary character who 
can transport himself to Yonville to play a 
role in Madame Bovary. “The mark of a 
classic,” wrote Allen, “is that you can re- 
read it a thousand times and always find 
something new.” 

Vargas Llosa would agree. He was 
a student in Paris when he first encoun- 
tered Emma nearly 30 years ago. Of sub- 
sequent rereadings, he writes, “I have al- 
ways had the sensation that I was 
discovering secret facets, unpublished de- 
tails.” This feeling is especially keen when 
the novel is discussed along with Flau- 
bert’s intimate correspondence. Vargas 
Llosa does this with élan and insight not 
unexpected from one of the world’s most 
accomplished novelists. 

The relationship between Flaubert 
and Emma Bovary emerges as a passion- 
ate substitute for real life. “The one way of 
tolerating existence,” he wrote, “is to lose 
oneself in literature as in a perpetual 
orgy.” In turn, Vargas Llosa pulls off a 
great escape by transforming criticism 
into a sensual romp. It is a delightful ex- 
perience, for it is not often that an inter- 
national man of letters admits to prefer- 
ring pornography to science fiction and 
sentimental! stories to horror tales. Per- 
haps even more daring is his avowal of 
old-fashioned formalism, of books “that 
are rigorously and symmetrically con- 
structed, with a definite beginning and a 
definite end, that form a closed circle and 
gave the impression of being perfect, fin- 
ished works.” 

His ideal, of course, is Madame 
Bovary, a novel whose only flaw may 
be that its perfection chills the sympathies 
traditionally required for a cozy read. 
Emma's large appetites and rebellious- 
ness may be less scandalous today, 
but they are no less frightening than 
they were to the 19th century French 
bourgeoisie. 

Yet it is the intensity of her needs that 
ensures her greatness as a literary charac- 
ter, a point that elicits wholehearted sym- 
pathy from Vargas Llosa, who as an out- 
spoken young writer and Peruvian 
hotspur once caused quite a stir in conser- 
vative Lima. “It is not only the fact that 
Emma is capable of defying her milieu,” 
he writes, “but also the causes of her defi- 
ance that force me to admire that elusive 
little nobody. These causes are very sim- 
ple and stem from something that she and 
I share intimately: our incurable materi- 
alism, our greater predilection for the 
pleasures of the body than for those of the 
soul, our respect for the senses and in- 
stinct, our preference for this earthly life 
over any other.” In making this pro- 
nouncement, Vargas Llosa satisfies his 
own craving: to make love to a master- 
piece in public. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


WAZ} 


Tune in and find out on TIME’s television 
review of the highlights of 1986. 


You can’t help but wonder: Who will TIME’s Now television brings you a sneak preview. 
editors name as Man of the Year for 1986? TIME’s Man of the Year is a lively, fast-paced 

Millions of people love to guess the identity review of the biggest stories and most memora- 
of the person who “has done the most to affect ble people of 1986, concluding with the revela- 
the news—for good or ill—in the past year.” tion of this year’s foremost newsmaker. 


Coming December 27 or 28. 
Check your local listings for date, time, and station. 











If you like to run through the snow... 








You're ready for an Audi. 








On a hill. After a blizzard. When youre all alone. | 


Having an Audi 5000 CS Turbo Quattro is a lot like being 
a kid after the first snowstorm. You just can't wait to get out 
there and play. 


So, even when the wind is blowing. Even when the snow 
is drifting. Even when it's colder than you could ever imagine. 


It's still not all that bad. Because it's when things are at their 
worst, that you really appreciate what's best about an Audi. 


Inside there's an optional heated driver's sect. 
A heated passenger seat. And even a heated rear seat. 


Outside, even the sideview mirrors are heated. A small 
thing, but a nice thing to have when temperatures fall 
below freezing. 


Then there's the Quattro's permanent all-wheel drive. 
A very nice thing to have, no matter what the weather. An 
almost necessary thing to have in weather like this. 


And the one thing Mercedes-Benz and BMW don't have. 


Add to that our Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS), and you 
not only can run in the snow, you have more steering control 
when you stop in the snow. 


At Audi, everything we do, we try to do better than our 
competition. On a showroom floor, it's sometimes hard 
to see just where we did it better. 


But in the snow, on a hill, in a Quattro, you don't need to 
see it. You can feel it. 
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Back to the Lost Future 





he Brooklyn Museum’s entrance hall 

is a period room of the recently lost fu- 
ture, haunted by a peculiar American 
dream from the days when model-air- 
plane kits were still mostly balsa. A 1929 
high-wing monoplane, bravely lacquered 
in sky blue and wasp yellow, hangs from 
the ceiling, almost low enough for the 
grown visitor to touch its spats. Nearby sits 
the Chrysler Airflow—not, alas, the classic 
1934 model with the “waterfall” radiator, 
but still modernity on wheels, squinty 
windshield, fairings and all. Between them 
are such icons as the 1936 Sears-Roe- 
buck Waterwitch outboard, offering 
its owner some whiff of the thrill as- 
sociated with Henry Dreyfuss’s bul- 
let-nosed locomotives or Norman 
Bel Geddes’ flying wings. Your trou- 
sers shorten as you look. 

Was it only 50 years ago? How 
touching our grandfathers’ faith in 
the future seems, in our day of acid 
rain, exploding shuttles, decaying 
inner cities and general creeping 
dystopia. The mood is epitomized in 
objects like the male costume of the 
future dreamed up for Vogue—a 
bearded figure in an immaculate 
white jumpsuit wearing a circular 
antenna as a halo on his head, John 
the Baptist among the insulators. 
Everything is streamlined, even ob- 
jects that are screwed down and 
cannot move, so that America’s 
breathless rush toward Utopia is 
clearly signified by things like a 
1933 Raymond Loewy metal tear- 
drop desk-mounted pencil sharpen- 
er. In the twelve years between the 
Wall Street Crash and Pearl Harbor, 
the American imagination seems to 
have oscillated between two images, 
the streamline and the breadline— 
the former promising relief from the 
latter. And in the maxim of the 1939 
New York World's Fair, “See to- 
morrow—now!,” lay the siren syllables of 
undeferred gratification that would abol- 
ish the constraints of Puritan America 
| while preserving its millenarian fantasies. 

A plethora of dreams flowed from 
America in the 1920s and °'30s; and 
though, at least on the face of it, we have 
ceased to share them, they lend a deep 
and sometimes rather scary poignancy to 
the remarkable exhibition organized by 
Art Historians Richard Guy Wilson and 
Dianne H. Pilgrim, titled “The Machine 
Age in America, 1918-1941.” The show 
| will run until Feb. 16 at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum and travel to Pittsburgh, Los Ange- 
les and Atlanta through 1987. 

It was in the ‘20s and "30s, and in 
America, that a cultural fascination with 
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A remarkable show revives the machine age, fins and all 


machinery that had been growing since 
the early 19th century reached its apogee. 
One is used to reading, in prattle like Tom 
Wolfe’s 1981 book Bauhaus to Our House, 
that the American affair with machine 
culture during those years—functional- 
ism, steel-and-glass buildings and so 
forth—had been imported, as intellectual 
fashion, from Europe. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The concise and 
mighty industrial-based forms of Ameri- 
can building, conceived by architects 
from James Bogardus in the 1850s to Lou- 





Vogue's 1939 design for men's costume of the 
Forms signifying a breathless rush toward Utopia. 


is Sullivan in the 1890s and by the engi- 
neers of a technology whose emblematic 
climax was John and Washington Roeb- 
ling’s Brooklyn Bridge, were among the 
prototypes of European avant-garde 
thinking before and after World War I. 
Even to the Russian constructivists, 
“Americanism” was something infinitely 
desirable: it stood for electricity, progress, 
a society knit together and made trans- 
parent by fast communication. 

In Europe, World War I—history’s 
first fully mechanized conflict, a produc- 
tion line of death—had given climactic 
form to the image of the bad machine, a 
Moloch bent on destruction and alien- 
ation, that had haunted the imagination 
of artists and writers through the 19th 








century. No one was going to see the ma- 
chine as an unqualified good. But Ameri- 
ca’s role in that distant war had been 
small, its trauma of human loss slight. 
With industry booming, Americans found 
it not just easy but almost obligatory 
to believe in machine-created Utopias. 
Their country, wrote the photographer 
Paul Strand in 1922, was the “supreme al- 
tar of the new God,” a trinity formed by 
“God the Machine, Materialistic Empiri- 
cism the Son, and Science the Holy 
Ghost.” Its factories, thought Strand’s col- 
league Charles Sheeler, “are our substi- 
tutes for religious expression.” 

The machine, with its stripped and 
logical forms, its imagery of power, change 
and fast communication, would make con- 
crete what Walt Whitman had dreamed 

, of: “The expression of the American 

poet is to be transcendent and new.” 
Farewell to Henry Adams’ Virgin, to 
the Renaissance and Gothic nostal- 
gia that had assuaged the cultural 
elites of New York and Boston at the 
end of the 19th century; welcome to 
the dynamo, to the total plan, the 
slick shell housing, the fins and 
flanges, the didactic sheen of stain- 
less steel, the Aztec-style bracelet 
of imperishable Bakelite. Goodbye, 
Hell's Kitchen; hello, skyscraper. 

The traditional American fron- 
tier of horizontal space was receding 
into memory by 1920. In its place 
grew a new myth that supplied one of 
the core images of American art 
deco: the conquest of the air, by build- 
ings and machines—the taming of 
vertical space, The aircraft, with its 
fairings and streamlines, became the 
formal metaphor for a host of prod- 
ucts from milkshake machines to sta- 
plers. Fantasy piled on fantasy: Bel 
Geddes, one of the master industrial 
designers of the period, looked at air- 
foils and fish and came up with the 
finned, monocoque body of his Motor 
Car Number 9, 1933, which was nev- 
er built but which launched a thou- 
sand period spaceships into the popu- 
lar epic of the future. 

Meanwhile, as static conquest of 
the air, the skyscraper multiplied the site, 
extruding a patch of earth into a stack of 
pure property: the abstract, universal sign 
of capitalism. The standardization of its 
floors invoked the image of the machine, 
like the use of bodies as mechanical parts 
in Busby Berkeley’s choreography or the 
precisely drilled production-line kicks of 
the Rockettes. Its soaring shafts, tapering 
setbacks and elaborate stacking (for this 
was the age of Rockefeller Center, not of 
the banal glass box) hinted at vastly over- 
sized Mayan temples: the contrast be- 
tween glittering surface and deep wells 
and slots of shadow suggested exuberance 
and secrecy conjoined, the “metropolitan 
style” of Big Business. Instead of quoting 
Gothic or Renaissance detail as an indi- 
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rect sign of quality, the whole tower 
changed into a business logo, architecture 
as advertisement—the archexample be- 
ing William Van Alen’s Chrysler Build- 
ing, 1928-31, with friezes of hubcaps and 
wheels, gargantuan winged chrome radia- 
tor ornaments and stainless-steel finial. 

The imagery of this “architecture of 
joy” is one of clean impaction and ecstatic 
reaching toward the light; not even the 
court of Louis XIV, the Sun King, made 
as much of solar disks, sunrays and other 
bursts of radiance as deco America. As 
the Utopian form to end all others, the 
skyscraper manifested itself as chair- 
backs, bookcases, table lamps, cocktail 
shakers and, of course, refrigerators. That 
these things were not tall mattered no 
more than the fact that most streamlined 
objects did not budge. It was the image 
that counted. 

Drawing on public and private collec- 
tions all over America, but especially in 
New York, the curators of this show have 
done a wonderful job of bringing all this, 
and more, together. At last one can see, in 
full detail, how the mass-produced, demo- 
cratic nature of American machine-based 
design gave it a quite different flavor from 
French art deco, which was less a re- 
sponse to the myth of modernity than a 
continuation, by souped-up means, of the 
high luxury tradition of ébéniste furniture 
The work of painters and sculptors was 
far less important to this process than that 
of photographers, engineers, architects 
and designers. What epitomized the ma- 
chine age better: a gas pump quoted in a 
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Clockwise from top left: Murphy's Watch, 
1925; Calder’s Model, 1938; rendering of 
Rockefeller Center by John Weinrech, 1931; 
Teague’s “Bluebird” radio, 1937-40 


painting by Stuart Davis or a DC-3? John 
Marin’s watercolors of the New York sky- 
line or the Empire State Building itself, 
surging upward before the astonished 
eyes of Gotham at the rate of one floor a 
day? A relief sculpture by Charles Bieder- 
man or the prodigious steel catenaries of 
Othmar H. Ammann’s design for the 
George Washington Bridge? 

There are some delightful “pure” 
works of art in this show, like Alexander 
Calder's little maquette for a huge motor- 
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ized sculpture at the New York World’s 
Fair—a small, sharp orrery with strong 
cosmological overtones. There are also 
some rarities by lesser-known artists, no- 
tably the huge cubist-derived portrait of 
the workings of a watch by Gerald Mur- 
phy, the American expatriate on whom 
Scott Fitzgerald was to base his character 
of Dick Diver. But compared with the 
knockout confidence of the work of engi- 
neers and designers represented in this 
show, the machine-esthetic painting of 
20s and 30s America was mostly feeble, 
decent and derivative—an appendage to 
a larger cultural framework. 

No American sculptor who tried to 
make metaphors of technology, not even 
Calder, came up with an object as striking 
as Walter Teague’s “Bluebird” radio, 
1937-40, whose integration of a spartan 
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constructivist design ethic into an Ameri- 
can sense of technology as spectacle—the 
big blue glass disk suggesting the ether 
from which broadcast signals were gath- 
ered—shows how little truth there is in 
the idea that design is condemned to lag 
behind “high” art in expressive clarity. 
We certainly need more shows as thor- 
ough and intelligent as this one, to coun- 
teract the vulgar mania for “art stars” and 
remind us of the real continuities of visual 
culture — By Robert Hughes 
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Dr. J Is Flying Away 








Savoring and being savored: a victory tour 


oO n the playground, where the move 
counts as much as the basket, “win- 
ners’ out” is the rule. Score the hoop, keep 
the ball. Win the game, maintain the 
court. Hold out until dark if you can, or at 
least until twilight 
Julius (“Dr. J”) Erving, the most 
watchable basketball player of the 
| past 16 years, has begun to say good- 
bye to cities: Portland, Seattle, Oak- 
land, Phoenix. At final stops along 
| the Philadelphia 76ers’ way, home 
| teams have been introducing their 
own players first in order to build a 
crescendo for Dr. J, the National 
Basketball Association star who 
plays for everyone 
“Each arena holds its own mem- 
ories,” says Erving, who was not 
thinking of wine or golf clubs when 
he announced on opening day that 
this will be his final season. Dr. J’s 
best going-away present has been 
the sight of the Phoenix fans be- 
| decked in surgical caps and masks 
for his last house call. “I'm savoring 
a lot of old moves and a lot of old 
players,” he says. “because they 
should be savored. These buildings 
house so many ghosts.” 

With a quarter of the season 
gone, the revamped Sixers are neck 
and neck with the Boston Celtics, as 
usual. Since Center Moses Malone 
transferred to Washington, bulky 
Forward Charles Barkley has be- 
come the dominant figure. After 
Maurice Cheeks, a whirlwind 
guard, Erving, at 36, continues to 
perform probably the third most im- 
portant role, shifting almost exclu- 
sively to the backcourt. By his stan- 





feels like a Squire again. “The ending has 
the same innocence attached to it that the 
beginning did,” he says with some sur- 
prise. “I feel light and free. The way I 
played basketball was never about bring- 
ing attention to myself, but it was always 
about proving myself. I’m not forgetting 





Gravity never had any pull on Julius Erving 





So many things distinguish Erving, 

starting with the fact that he returned to 
college to get his degree and a slew of hon- 
orary doctorates besides. He earned them 
with a style of living, not playing. New 
York recalls the two A.B.A. titles he cele- 
brated with the Nets, but Mississippi's 
Necaise Crossing remembers that he 
came to Wendell Ladner’s funeral. The 
Net forward Ladner died in an off-season 
plane crash. He was a Li'l Abner from a 
piney-woods logging town, neither of 
them very easy for a black man to reach. 
_ But Erving got to Ladner, and he got 
) to Necaise Crossing. “That was a 
= memory, right there,” he says witha 
» distant look. 
r For a while after the pro basket- 
ball merger, Erving and Philadel- 
phia regularly fell just short of the 
ultimate victory. He kept telling 
himself that “the work itself is what 
counts. As hard as it was to make 
myself believe that, it was the only 
thing I had to cling to each year, that 
every game, every night, I did the 
best I could.” In 1983 Philadelphia's 
eventual triumph seemed to be fun- 
damentally his, and more than one 
city cheered. 

Almost nothing is as forgettable 
as the score of an ordinary basket- 
ball game or as memorable as an Er- 
ving move in the midst of it. 
“There’s no ultimate move,” he says, 
“because they aren't choreographed. 
They just appear. Not for a whole 
game, but in the right circumstance, 
I could probably muster up enough 
energy to do almost anything I’ve 
ever done one more time. If it’s 
there, I will.” While not exactly set 
up, the best moves are prepared for, 
like the corporate and charitable 
ventures that have been Erving’s 
off-season concern and will soon be 
his life. “I know everything will be 
different, but it should be. I've been 








dards, Dr. J's game has become 
subtle and subdued. “Man makes 
plans,” he says. “God laughs.” But he can 
stuill play 

A scout for Indiana, Dave Twardzik, 
notes the new economy of Erving’s moves, 
and smiles. Before Twardzik was a start- 
ing guard for an N.B.A. champion in 
Portland, he was a substitute for the Vir- 
ginia Squires of the old American Basket- 
ball Association, headlined in the early 
‘70s by an Afro-puffed University of Mas- 
sachusetts underclassman from Roose- 
velt. N.Y. “I only played 20 minutes a 
game, and I didn’t mind,” Twardzik says, 
| “because I could sit and enjoy Doc. I re- 
member thinking ‘They're paying me to 
watch this guy play.’ On the bench, we'd 
elbow each other and whisper, ‘Did you 
see that? God, did you see that?’ * Gravity 
never had any pull with Dr. J 

Partly because the 76ers are new, but 
mostly because the finish is near, Erving 
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“There's no ultimate move. They just appear.” 


| the job at hand, but, honestly, I feel re- 


lieved.” At just 6 ft. 6 in. he has been the 
MVP of two leagues, scoring nearly 30,000 
points along the way. 

His pedigree was said to be by Elgin 
Baylor out of Connie Haw- 
kins, and Erving is considered 
the inspiration for Dominique 
Wilkins and Michael Jordan 
“Bul aren't comparisons al- 
ways unfair?” he says. “I've 
borrowed from every player 
I've ever seen, from the little 
guard with the two-hand set 
shot to the big center with the 
slam dunk to the forward de- 
fending the passing lanes like 
a free safety. What separates a 
player, if anything does, is just 
the few things he adds that are 
his own.” 


lt 





A1972 A.B.A. wonder 


gradually preparing myself. The 
athletic cycle doesn’t have to be a vi- 
cious circle if you exercise some controls, 
sacrifice as much as you can for as long as 
you should.” 
Erving expects life after basketball to 
“less gratifying” but “more meaning- 
ful.” He says, “I also expect my 
= palms might sweat next year 
watching the 76ers play. It has 
+ a place, but so many things 
= have places. I'll move on.” See- 
= ing to his creaky knees, icing 
them down a thousandth 
time, Erving is often last out 
> of the locker room. Whatever 
hour he leaves, there always 
seem to be children outside 
the door. “They don’t want 
signatures anymore,” he 
smiles. “They're looking for 
souvenirs.”” Winners’ out. 
Memories. .—By Tom Callahan 
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When you call on Alet for service, 
4,500 customer representatives 
take it personally. 
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And you can keep it that way. 


No other long distance company does so much to make sure you're not treated like one of the 
crowd. Whether it’s helping to make your residential long distance dollars go farther or your busi- 
ness communications more efficient, AT&T customer service representatives are there for you. If 
you have a problem, there’s someone to talk to. Someone who knows how to find solutions, who 
takes personal responsibility for giving you an answer. And they do it courteously and promptly, 
whether you're asking about AT&T Cards, AT&T 800 Service numbers, the AT&T Reach Out™ 
America plan, international data transmission, or just have a question about your bill. 

Old-fashioned service. You can't have state-of-the-art long distance without it. For over a 
hundred years, when you reached out we were there. And you can keep it that way by using AT&T. 

For more information about AT&T Long Distance call, Residence: 1 800 222-0300. 

Business: 1 800 222-0400. 
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The right choice. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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